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KINSHIP IN FIJI 
By A. CAPELL AND R. H. LESTER 


INTRODUCTION 


HE purpose of this paper is to describe kinship and the regulation of marriage 
throughout Fiji. The wider issues of social organization, territorial arrangement 
and rank are treated only in the concluding section, except where they make express 


differences in the terminology. Some contribution to this subject was made by 
us in a previous paper.! 


The first part of the paper is accordingly descriptive, the second and third 
interpretative. Fiji has been regarded as one of the homes of cross-cousin marriage, 
ever since the days when Lewis H. Morgan studied that system through notes sent 
him by the Rev. Lorimer Fison. Later, however, W. H. R. Rivers, in his History 
of Melanesian Society, pointed out that other types of marriage are found side by 
side with cross-cousin marriage. As a result of brief enquiries in the eastern interior 
of Viti Levu, he stressed the variety of kinship systems to be found there, though 
pointing out at the same time the inadequacy of the study he himself was able to 
make of the subject. 


It is the thesis of this paper that cross-cousin marriage in Fiji is rather exceptional 
than regular in the larger part of the group, and even where it does occur, it is liable 
to be one-sided. That the islands have come to be regarded as a sort of locus classicus 
for cross-cousin marriage is largely due to the accident of history that Bau became 
the leading power in Fiji and that the group of peoples to whom the Bauans belong 
practised cross-cousin marriage—indeed they in all probability introduced it. Even 
they, however, place certain limitations upon it, favouring marriage into the paternal 
line much more than into the maternal. 


1 See A. Capell and R. H. Lester, ‘‘ Local Divisions and Movements in Fiji,’’ Oceania, Vol. XI, 
No. 4, and Vol. XII, No. 1. Quoted henceforth as LDMF. 
A 
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In our earlier paper we analysed the culture of Fiji, pointing out the s. 
dichotomy of the largest island, Viti Levu. The western half of the island was 
shown to be occupied by tribes possessing a culture in many ways different from and 
earlier than those of the eastern half. These latter we called the Nakauvandra folk, 
because their origin-stories lead back to the Nakauvandra Range in the north-east 
of the island, where they link on to the great narrative of the coming of Lutunasomba- 
somba. Owing to the political ascendancy of these eastern tribes, and the fact 
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that Europeans contacted them much sooner than they contacted those of the west 
the habit has grown up of thinking of Fijian culture in terms of these eastern tribes 
and in particular, that of the leading tribe, the people of the small island of Bau. 
Another thing that even in modern times has confirmed the impression that~ cross- 
cousin marriage was really the norm for Fiji is the fact that in the west a certain 
defect in kinship terminology suggested a cross-cousin marriage that did not exist. 
In the area in question, as we shall show, marriage is actually with second cousins 
but the same term is used for them as for cross-cousins. Frequently the terminology 
used towards members of the first ascending generation would have corrected the 
misunderstanding, had weight been given to it. 

In order to change the focus we propose in this paper to begin with the north- 
west of Viti Levu, and take the Bau-Lau systems at a later stage, hoping to show in 
the concluding sections that this was also the historical order of development. The 
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south-west of the island has been influenced later from the east, and aithough its 
dialect is still western, it has actually taken over the cross-cousin marriage. As a 
matter of fact this later Nakauvandra influence has permeated the whole group, 
and there is no region where it is entirely absent, quite apart from the standardization 
resulting from the various Native Lands Enquiries. 


A preliminary linguistic note is necessary in order to make the various tables of 
kinship terms intelligible. In the eastern group of dialects—which may be called 
the Bauan area—the majority of relationship terms are used with suffixed pronouns 
to indicate possession, e.g. luve-gu, my child.2_ One or two do not take these suffixes, 
but are constructed with the independent possessive noun mo-, as mnogu vasu, my 
sister’s son. Apart from one or two terms of address, not used in reference and 
taking no suffix, all Bau-Lau relationship terms except vasu, sister’s son, and vuarube, 
great-grandchild, are used with possessive suffixes. 


In the western dialects there is much greater variety in use, and these dialects 
have a type of possessive not found in the Bauan area at all, namely preposed 
possessives, which tend to be the same in form as the suffixes which are added to the 
words which take such additions. Suffixed pronouns are confined to certain kinship 
terms. In the north-west (Nadi, Lautoka, Ba), the suffixed pronouns are different 
from those used elsewhere in Fiji. The preposed possessives are used with parts 
of the body, e.g. gu ima, my hand (in Bauan, liga-gu). Independent possessives 
are used with other types of noun as in Bau, the roots in the west being /e- for general 
goods, ke- for foods and me- for drink. In the western dialects kinship terms may 
take any of the three types of possessive. Moreover, there is in these dialects a 
personal article 0, which is used before the noun or possessive when a person is referred 
to: o gu tat, my grandparent ; o luvegu, my child; o legu vasu, my sister’s son. 
In the Bauan area there is a corresponding o or ko, but its use is limited in certain 
definite ways, for which reference may be made to C. M. Churchward, A New Fijian 
Grammar, 1.3. In the dialects of the north-west, which belong to this group, the 
system of possessives is the same as in the south-west, but the first person singular 
ending -gu does not occur. It is replaced by -yau, the cardinal pronoun, which is 
added to the stem of the noun, e.g. 0 tama-yau in Lautoka for the southern o tama-gqu, 
my father (in reference). For such close relatives as father and mother this is rare 
in practice, for the address terms tend to be used also as terms of reference : Lautoka, 
0 papa o kwoya, he is my father. 

In all the dialects certain polite forms are reserved for speaking to chiefs. In 
the Bauan area the plural is so used: a luvemuni, your child, is the polite form of 
a luvemu. The cardinal pronoun (kot kemunzt) is similarly used in place of (ko) ko. 


? Contrary to our previous practice, it has seemed better in this paper to retain the standard 
Fijian orthography, which is fully phonetic, and easily understood, given certain conventions. 
These are the nasalization of b (into mb), d (into md) and g (into mg or m), while c represents th 
in this, and q represents ngg. V is bilabial. In writing non-standard dialects, additional signs 
must be introduced. These are: tj and dj (nasalized to ndj), palatal plosives resembling 
English ch and j, y is the “‘ Melanesian g”’ and ‘ is the glottal stop. Long vowels carry the 
macron (-). 
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In Lau, where there is a chief’s language, only one relationship term differs from the 
common term, and that is a ona i tavt, his son. 

In the south-west there are three grades of politeness: the singular is used in 
addressing commoners, the dual in addressing lesser chiefs, and the plural (which 
in these dialects is morphologically a trial) in addressing high chiefs. The only 
relationship term which has a special polite form is that for ‘‘ father,”’ and this will 
be given when it occurs. 

The subjoined table shows the declension of the word for ‘‘ father”’ in Bauan 
and three of the western dialects, the personal article being omitted. Colo West 
is the district reaching inland from the mouth of the Sigatoka River, Waya is an 
island of the Yasawa group (whose dialect differs considerably from that of the other 
Yasawa Is.), and Ba is on the north coast of the island. Local myths at Waya claim 
descent of the people from a Samoan (sole survivor of a wreck) and a Tanna (New 
Hebrides) woman, sole survivor of another. There is no historical substantiation 
of this, but it does serve to show that the people themselves are aware of the aberrant 
character of their dialect. 





Bau. Colo West. | Waya. | Ba. 
| 

Sing. 1 | tamaqu | tou, tamaqu | papd, tamayau | ba, tamayau 

2 | tamamu tamamu | tamdm | tamdm 

3 me! | tamana | tamaia | tamatya | tamaya 
Dual 1 incl. | tamadaru | tamataru | tama i tuketa | tamadaru 

1 excl. .. | tama t keivau | tamamaru | tama i rumém | tamamaru 

2 : tamamudrau | tamamuru | tama t rukém tamamuru 

3 vs .. | tamadrau | tamadru | tamadru tamadrau 
Trial 1 incl. .. | tamadatou | tamatju | tama i vatiketa | tamadatou 

1 excl. .. | tama t keitou | tamamatou | tamai vatikemam | tamamamdou 

2 | tamamudou | tamamutou tamdm | tamamutu 

3 re .. | tamadratou | tamadru | tamadru | tamadru 
Plur. 1 incl. .. | tamada | tamatju | tama i vatiketa | tamada 

1 excl. | tamaikeimami | tamamatou | tama i vatikemam | tamamamu 

2 | tamamuni | tamamutju | tamdm | tamamutu 

3 tamadva | tamadru | tamadru | tamadru 

| | 





It will be seen that in some of the western dialects the distinction between trial 
and plural is lacking, and that the plural is really a trial number. The historical 
reasons for this do not concern us here. The western method of expression prevails 
from Serua on the south coast, round the western end of the island, including the 
outlying smaller islands, and eastwards along the north coast as far as Tavua, and 
the line then crosses the island roughly along the natural dividing line of the central 
north-south mountain range. The western part of Kadavu was also originally 
included. 

Examination of the lists will show that in the western dialects the terms which 
are shared with Bau take the suffixed pronouns as they do in Bauan, but those that 
are peculiar to the western dialects take pre-posed possessives with the personal 
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article. Those few that take independent possessives are in the west as in the east 
not properly kinship terms at all, but terms indicative of a relationship, with certain 
social duties. The implications of this, as of the various methods of expressing 
possession, will be dealt with in the second part of the paper. For the moment 
it would seem that in the west of Viti Levu, pre-posed possessives were originally 
used with all kinship terms, and that those which take suffixed pronouns belong to 
the stratum which is shared with Bau, and therefore belongs to the Nakauvandra 
folk, and came in later. But pre-posed possessives are not Melanesian at all; they 
mark that early substratum which is commonly called “‘ Papuan,” and this thought 
opens up some interesting vistas of exploration. 


PaRT I 


A. Vuda Linguistic Area 


Now that the ground has been cleared, it is possible to embark on a description 
of the kinship systems themselves. The title ‘‘ Vuda Linguistic Area ”’ is given to 
the western part of Viti Levu, because Vuda is the spot traditionally connected with 
the earlier population of Viti Levu, as already set out in LDMF. In the paragraphs 
following it will be necessary to assume knowledge of the facts set out in LDMF, 
Part 1, and such addition as is necessary will be made in Part 3 of this paper. Vuda 
is regarded as the landing place of Lutunasombasomba, part of his people having 
remained there, and part having moved east to Nakauvandra. 

The first feature that strikes the student as strange in this area is the division 
of society into two matrilineal moieties. Thanks to eastern influence these survive 
only in certain parts, and then only partially, but since they have been in process of 
decay even within the time of European contact, it is not unwarranted to assume 
their much wider currency in times past. At the present day, evidence of their 
existence is found in the Provinces of Lautoka and Colo North, and traces elsewhere. 

The social, as against kinship, divisions important in present-day Fiji have been 
dealt with in LDMF, but a brief summary will be useful here. This is given in terms 
of the definitions in the New Fijian Dictionary. 

1. YAVUSA: ‘the largest kinship and social division of Fijian society, 
consisting of the descendants of one originator (v#), and recognizing one kalou-vii 
(originating spirit or god, normally the father of the V#) and one set of totems and 
war-cry.” 

2. MATAQALI : “ the primary social division in Fiji, larger than the itokatoka 
and smaller than the vavusa. It appears to have sprung from the subdivisions of 
naturally increasing families, the sons of an original ancestor being the heads of the 
resulting matagali.’’ Thus the matagali, while perhaps in some ways the most 
important subdivision of society is connected definitely with Nakauvandra, and is 
not primary, but introduced, in the west. In that region the fundamental unit was 
previously the dito, defined in LDMF, p. 318, as “a patrilineal exogamous group 
deriving its title from the local name for the men’s house, dito (in Bau dialect, bure). 
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In Vuda, the yavusa is the socially important unit, and is divided into two parts, 
Toma and Leba. A married couple are tomanaivi ; the man is qu toma to his wife 
and the woman is gu leba to her husband, or vice versa, according to the group to 
which each belongs by birth. Marriage is at the same time outside the yavusa, 
with certain definite permissions, in that two ‘oma may marry if one belongs to a 
different yavusa from that of either parent and the elders have given their prior 
consent. In this case the two yavusa concerned are both within the larger grouping 
known as a vanua.* If they are in different vanua, then the permission of the elders 
need not be sought. The only condition is that frequent intermarriage shall have 
taken place already between the two yavusa. The offspring of a toma man belong 
to leba, inheriting the mother’s group. 

As the possession of a common totem is one of the marks of a yavusa, then it 
seems that this moiety system aims also at the prevention of marriage between 
people of the same totem—perhaps primarily so, as members of the one moiety may 
marry if they are of different yavusa, and therefore have different totems. A twofold 
type-marriage is provided for : (1) between children of classificatory brother and sister, 
and (2) between second cousins. It will appear as this study goes on that the second 
is really primary, and that the first is due to Nakauvandra influence. 

The following are the relationship terms in Vuda district.* 


oqu Ta .. .. Father’s father; mother’s mother; father’s mother. 
TAMA I NANA Mother’s father. 
VAVA ie .. Father, father’s elder brother, father’s sister’s husband 


(also O LEWE KO GWANE); VAVA SEWA, 
father’s younger brother; mother’s sister’s husband. 
In reference or address to a chief, the term MOMO is 
substituted. 

nana ba .. Mother. Nana levu, mother’s elder sister; nana sewa, 


mother’s younger sister. 
GWADINA-yau .. Mother’s brother. 


Gwadi oy .. Wife’s father {after betrothal) ; wife’s mother. 

o qu Cawai .. Wife’s father, daughter’s husband, son’s wife. 

TUKAI-yau .. Elder brother (m.s.); elder sister (w.s.); father’s 
brother’s son (m.s.). 

Taci-yau .. .. Younger brother (m.s.) ; younger sister (w.s.) ; younger 
brother’s son (m.s.). 

Gwane-yau .. Sister (m.s.); brother (w.s.); gwane vava:, father’s 


sister (m.s.). 


3A vanua is defined in LDMF, p. 323. 


‘ The following convention has been adopted in listing relationship terms and in the kinship 
tables : where a term is applicable only to males, it is printed in capitals ; where it is applicable 
only to females it is printed in lower case letters ; where it is applicable to either sex it is printed 
with an initial capital only, e.g. Luve-, child. 
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Tavale-yau .. Mother’s brother’s child, father’s sister’s child; wifes’ 
brother ; mother’s brother’s wife. 

o qu Lewe.. .. Husband or wife (after marriage). 

o qu Batuvu .. Wife’s brother’s child ; sister’s child (also legu Vasu). 

legu VIKILA .. Sister’s husband (m.s.) ; if the marriage has been matri- 
local, the term is applied to all the people of the wife’s 
village. 

Luve-yau .. .. Child of either sex (m. and w.s.); brother’s children 
(m.s.) ; sister’s children (w.s.). 

Viago-yau .. .. Grandchild; wife’s sister's child (m.s.); mother’s 


brother’s son’s child (m.s.). 
lequ dri alewa _.. Father’s brother’s daughter ; wife’s brother’s wife. 
lequ Vasu .. .. Sister’s son or daughter, but see also Batuvu. 
o qu tabu .. Wife’s sister; brother’s wife. 


The uses of certain terms need to be noticed. EGO addresses a person who is 
Vasu to him as o gu Batuvu, and is addressed as GWADINAYAU. EGO’s wife 
addresses her husband’s Vasu as legu Vasu, and is addressed as tavaleyau. Since 
EGO’s GWADINA addresses him as 0 gu BATUVU, he cannot be his prospective 
parent-in-law. This is further emphasized by the fact that ‘‘ mother’s brother’s 
wife’ is tavaleyau to EGO, whereas “ mother-in-law” and his “ inherited one ”’ 
are classified to him simply as o qu gwadi, lit. ‘‘ distant kinswoman.” This also 
applies to EGO’s father-in-law, who, until his daughter becomes the former’s wife, 
is classified to him as 0 gu GWADI, in this instance, “ distant kinsman.’’ After 
marriage with his daughter, EGO’s father-in-law becomes 0 ga CAWAI. Marriage, 
therefore, cannot be between EGO and father’s sister’s daughter or mother’s brother’s 
daughter. EGO is socially and sexually tabu to any female ¢avale living in his 
village. One informant said that marriage is between children of classificatory 
brother and sister, each of whom has married outside the village, and this includes 
step-relatives. The terminology points definitely, however, to second cousin 
marriage ; any modification of this is due to another influence. Certain relatives 
are to EGO o gu tabu, and with these social as well as sexual relations are forbidden. 

For the neighbouring provinces of Lautoka and Nadi it will be sufficient to 
give a list of relationship terms, in this case the English equivalent being listed 
first : 


ENGLISH. LAUTOKA, NADI. 
or ee .. VAVA (commoner) ; VAVA, MOMO (as Lautoka) 
MOMO (chief) 
ks og i -. nana nene 
Si:epds, <a. .. Luve-yau Luve-yau 


e.B. (m.s.);  e.Sis. 


(w.s.) Tuka-yau Tuka-yau 
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ENGLISH. LAUTOKA. NADI. 
y-B. (m.s.); _ y.sis. 
(w.s.) . Taci-yau Taci-yau 
sis. (m.s.) ; B. (w.s.) Gwane-yau Taci-yau 
F.’sy.B. VAVA SEWA TAMA-YAU I-SEWA 
F’s.e.B. VAVA or MOMO TAMA-YAU LEVU 
LEVU 
F.sis. gwane vava wanita 
F.Sis.H. VAVA WADI 
M.B. GADINA-yau WADI 
m.b.w. a .. tavale-yau wanita 
M.b.ch., F.sis.ch. .. Tavale-yau Tavale-yau 
M.B. grandchild Viago-yau lequ 1 Vasu 
wife o qu lewe o qu lewe 
wife’s sister o qu tabu o qu tabu 
wife’s sis.H. TACI-yau TACI-yau 
w.b.w. gwane-yau gwane-yau 
b.w. (m.s.) o qu tabu o qu tabu 
Sis.H. (m.s.) LEQU VIKILA LEQU VIKILA 
(w.s.) O QU TABU O QU TABU 
Sis.ch. (m.s.) lequ Vasu lequ Vasu 
B.Ch. (m.s.) Luve-yau Luve-yau 
(w.s.) lequ Vasu lequ Wadt 
(reciprocal, Wadi) 
W.B.ch. Batuvu Batuvu 
W.sis.Ch. Viago-yau Viago-yau 
H.sis. (w.s.) kama-yau 1va-qu 
H.B.w. o qu lewe o qu tabu 
Grandparent Tai (0 gu Tat) o qu Tai 
(but TAMA I 
NANA =M.F.) 
Grandchild Viago-yau Viago-yau 
Son’s wife oO qu 4 cawai 
W.F. TAMA I QU LEWE QU I CAWAI (before mar- 
riage, WADI) 
W.m. gwadina-yau wantta 
D.H. o qu I CAWAT (m.s.) o qu I CAWAI 
VUGA-yau (w.s.) 
H.M. (w.s.) vuga-yau vuga-yau 
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Some remarks on the Nadi table are called for, as it differs in a number of 
respects from those of Lautoka and Vuda. Brothers and sisters are classified 
together ; the term gwane is not in use between opposite sexes reciprocally, but both 
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are grouped as ¢faci-. It will be shown later that g(w)ane- is essentially a later and a 
Polynesian term, belonging to the Nakauvandra folk. Yet this seems to be prac- 
tically the only part of Fiji in which what must have been an original usage is retained. 
Social relations between those of opposite sex who apply this term to each other are 
tabu unless the persons are actual brother and sister. The same usage is found in 
Magodro and Kadavu, and the ruling applies to step-sisters and brothers. 


The term Vasu is applied to relatives who have no right to such classification 
elsewhere : wife’s brother’s male children are legu VASU, but the female offspring 
are o gu batuvu ; mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter is also legu vasu; at Vuda 
she is viago-yau, grandchild ; at Bau vugo-qu, relative-in-law. Only sister's male 
children are legu VASU ; her female children are legu batuvu. In this area the vasu 
are heirs to all the porteble property of the mother’s brother, and they are responsible 
for his interment, as in the island of Tikopia. In Nadi, EGO’s wife does not call her 
brother’s children, nor the offspring of her husband’s sister, legu Vasu, as is the case 
in Vuda, but Wadi, the term used by the vasu to EGO. 

Father’s sister’s son is classified to EGO as TAVALE-yau, and he becomes 
LEQU VIKILA if the former marries a woman related to the latter as ¢aci-. Similarly, 
before her marriage, EGO’s brother’s wife was tavale-yau to EGO, but only a distant 
kinswoman. After her marriage she is 0 gu tabu, a forbidden relation, with whom 
social intercourse is disallowed. Marriage is with tavale- who are of distant kin, i.e. 
second cousins, preferably of another yavusa. In all this region the use of the term 
tavale- in a manner different from that of Bau has caused the difference in marriage 
regulations to be overlooked. It has been taken for granted that the éavale are here 
also cross-cousins, as in Bau, which would not have been the case had other terms 
also been taken into account. Originally the west knew nothing of cross-cousin 
marriage. In Nadi, as in Vuda, men and women are vitomanivi to each other. 

In the province of Ba, which adjoins Lautoka on the east, the kinship and 
marriage regulations have now become almost obsolete, but were once precisely the 
same as in Vuda. Little seems to be known regarding the dual marriage divisions, 
but from the meagre information available on the subject the conclusion is that 
while the sanctions of the dual system are rapidly waning in Vuda and Lautoka, 
they have already disappeared in Ba. It is possible that Ba underwent considerable 
migratory upheavals about the time of the Cession, and the people were more willing 
subjects than those of Vuda. 

Somewhat to the east of Ba is the region of Tavua, in the Province of Colo 
North. Here Rivers collected relationship terms which, although they differ in some 
important respects from those of Vuda area, yet belong to the same linguistic group, 
and agree in rejecting cross-cousin marriage, for in the Tavua system, cross-cousins 
are classified with own brothers and sisters.5 The term tavale is here reserved for 
brether’s wife (m.s.), and sister’s husband (w.s.), and for the relationship between 
two men married to two sisters. This is different from any other region of the Vuda 


5 See W. H. R. Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. I, p. 286, ff. 
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linguistic area. The use of gwadi for father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife and wife’s 
mother, as well as for mother’s brother and wife’s father, is somewhat more in line 
with the western area, but when it is remembered that gwadi is an abbreviation of 
both gwane-i-tama, “‘ sister of father,” and gwane-i-tina, ‘‘ sister of mother,’ this is 
not extraordinary. The only difficulty is a historical one, concerned with the 
provenance of the term gwane, and this will be discussed in Part II. For more detail 
on this, reference may be made to Rivers’ work. A very similar system will be 
reviewed later in Vanua Levu, where on the north coast Macuata presents a like 
arrangement of terms, with the same result, that cross-cousin marriage there also is 
ruled out. For this discussion, see below, p.. 196. 


Certain other areas which are Vuda in language, have gone over into Bau usage 
in regard to marriage, i.e. cross-cousin marriage has become the rule. Such is the 
case, for instance, in Navatusila and Noikoro, both regions of Colo East Province. 
These will accordingly be mentioned when the Bauan linguistic area is discussed, 
although in point of language they should be discussed here. The same applies to 
Magodro, where again cross-cousin marriage has come into a district which originally 
belonged to the Vuda area. 


This is still more noticeable in the south-west of Viti Levu. Here the language 
is without exception Vuda in type, and presents a number of peculiarities of 
vocabulary and construction, not the least of which is perhaps the occurrence of h 
as a substitute for s, the latter replacing the normal ¢ before eor7. The kinship terms 
are extraordinarily numerous in this region, and some of them do not occur elsewhere. 
As a beginning, the terminology of Colo West and Nadroga will be set out. That of 
Colo West is taken chiefly from Davutukia, a district of which Bemana is the chief 
village. In this region a further phonetic change is that of ¢ into ¢j and d into dj, 
which helps to disguise some of the terms. The following is the kinship terminology : 


ogu Tat .. .. All grandparents and those of the spouse ; also used for 
grandchild, as an alternative to 0 Karua-qu. O Tat 
varua, great-grandparent or great-grandchild. 

O TO: i .. Father; wife’s mother’s brother. Term, of address ; 
in reference, 0 tama-qu, or lequ gahe (my old man), or 
in Nadroga also 0 mahuna in reference and 7 nna in 
address. In Colo West another term, o kule-, is used 
in more respectful reference to the father of one being 
addressed. Father’s brother is o tom hewa or in 
reference TACI O TOU. 

nenewa re .- Mother, in address. In description, 0 Auga-gu in Colo 
West and o huna-qu in Nadroga. Extended to the 
wife’s mother and her brother’s wife, though the former 
is actually addressed as gwanita, ‘‘ father’s sister.” 
Mother’s sister is huga-qu hewa, “little mother.” 

Sometimes o /ewa, ‘“‘ woman,’’ is used. 
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O TJUKA-qu 
O TACI-qu 


o qu daku 
O Luve-qu . 


0 GWADJI 


0 gwanita 


o hugainu .. 
0 Tavale-gqu 


o Gwane-qu 


0 Vahu 

o qu Tha 

o Karua-qu 
(ya)lewa 
SEIGWANE 


o vitabut 


o qu LEWE 
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Elder brother ; in Nadroga usually 0 tuka-gu. Used bya 
woman for elder sister. 

Younger brother (m.s.) or sister (w.s.). Tact-gu hewa, 
child of mother’s sister. 

Brother’s wife, whether older or younger. 

Child of either sex ; the son of a brother may be called 
huravou, ‘“ young fellow’ (Bau cauravou), the Bauan 
meaning of that word being replaced in Colo West by 
hugahewa. The brother’s daughter is similarly called 
vulau, “ girl,’ which has no Bauan equivalent. Luve- 
is also wife’s sister’s child. 

Mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband ; wife’s father 
(before marriage with his daughter). In the possessive 
form, 0 GWADJINAIA, his uncle, etc. 

Father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife, wife’s mother 
(before marriage with her daughter). 

Wife’s mother, after marriage. 

Cross-cousin, of either sex on either side; also child of 
the wife’s mother’s brother. 

Man’s sister, woman’s brother ; sister’s husband (w.s.) ; 
wife’s brother’s wife (m.s.). For the latter there is 
also o gu vura. O gwane hewa is the daughter of the 
mother’s sister, m.s. (Hewa=little.) 

Sister’s son or daughter ; wife’s brother’s son or daughter. 
See note below on the privileges of the vahu. 

Spouse of Luve-gu. In Bau, isa is “ companion.” 
O Vuga-gu is also used. 

Grandchild, also called Tai=grandparent. 

Wife. A distinction is usually made between Jegu 
ya-lewa, my wife, and the simple /ewa, woman, as in 
e hila na lewa, one woman. 

Husband, lit. ‘‘ male”’: e hila na seigwane, a male ; in 
Bau e dua na tagane. 

Wife’s sister (m.s.) ; brother’s wife (w.s.). Legu vitabut 
is ‘‘ the one who is tabu to me.’’ A woman calls the 
husband’s brother o gu tabu, with much the same 
meaning. 

Sister’s husband, wife’s sister's husband. The full 
phrase is 0 gu lewe ni were, my contents-of-house, the 
were being originally the women’s house as against the 
men’s (bso). 

Spouse of Luve-qu. See Iha. 
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in Part II. 


Certain kinship usages are important to notice. 


blood relatives. 


him, but cannot recover the stuff. 


found in the south-west are due to eastern influence. 


legu VIKILA .. My wife’s father, lit. “‘ the one I am acquainted with,” 
from kila-sia, to know. Addressed as GWAD/JI. 


Sometimes used 


0 Wva-quetisty .. Brother’s wife (w.s.). 
legu VIAVENI .. Wife’s brother, sister’s husband (m.s.). 

for o gu LEWE also. The husband of gwane. 
0 qu vura .. .. Term of address to the wife’s brother’s wife. 


Some terms appear here for the first time, but will be met again in the systems 
of the Bau Language Area. They will be studied from the linguistic point of view 


Brother-sister avoidance is 
practised in the whole of this region—from Magodro southwards—in a rather ‘peculiar 
form, namely conversation and social dealings are prohibited with those who are 
spoken of as “ brother ”’ or “ sister,’’ except with the actual blood relatives. 
the classificatory relatives who are avoided. In Kadavu again the tabu applies to 





In the south-west there is a difference in the vasu- right from that of the Bauan 
area, as was long ago pointed out by A. M. Hocart® in the following terms: Inland 
Vanua Levu and S.W. Viti Levu have no divine chiefs. The vasu-right is limited 
in these regions to the occasion of a solevu, a ceremonial exchange of food. 
vasu may plunder his uncle’s property as he will, although he cannot inherit his land. 
The reason for the difference lies primarily in the fact that in the exceptional areas 
there are no divine chiefs. A solevu is ultimately the offering from each of the 
tribes to the vu, “ origin spirits,”’ of the other. Then the sister’s son carries off some 
fine mats or the biggest pig which has been offered up to the mother’s tribe, i.e. to the 
god of the mother’s people. His cousins in some places, if not all, abuse and beat 


Along the lower reaches of the Sigatoka River cross-cousin marriage is found. 
The normal marriage is with mother’s brother’s daughter, but marriage with father’s 
sister’s daughter, while not forbidden, is discouraged, as she would belong to a 
different social group from EGO’s mother, and since women marry into one social 
group and men into another—their mother’s—with mother’s brother’s daughter. 

Whilst the dual division of society is not normal here, there is a region in which 
something of the terminology is still found. Some of the people call the father /avo 
and some call them tako. These are the people of the yavusa Keahuganaqwali, who 
lived in Davutukia before the arrival of the yavusa Davutukia. 
tako will be met again as the moiety names in the Nadrau region of the Bauan 
Language Area (pp. 189-90). This suggests that originally the moiety system did extend 
to the south-west, but under the more eastern names, and that the modifications 
Undoubtedly the cross-cousin 
marriage can be ascribed to that cause. In older times the yavusa was exogamous 


The terms Javo and 


*A M. Hocart, “‘ Chieftainship in the Pacific,” American Anthropologist, 1915, pp. 631 ff. 
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in this part of the Fiji, and a discussion of the facts, so far as they are ascertainable, 
has been given in the earlier paper.’ 

In Nadroga the chief is called 0 kwa levu, the big person: kwa is a neutral word, 
which, constructed with the personal article as 0 kwa is ‘“‘ person” and with the 
common article as na kwa is “ thing.”” In Bau ko ka means “so and so”’ and a ka 
“thing.” O KWA LEVU is also used as a kinship term, applied to the father’s 
brother and the mother’s sister’s husband. It is treated as a single word, and hewa, 
“little,” added to it in apparent contradiction, giving 0 kwa levu hewa, if the relative 
is the husband of the younger brother of the father or sister of the mother. 


Akin to the Colo West system are those of Magodro and Serua, to the north-west 
and the east respectively. They need not be listed separately here. Certain 
differences, however, do call for mention. In Magodro the term for “ elder 
brother’ may also be used for “ grandfather,’ and this term, TUTUA, is the 
term found in Nadrau. Marriage is with the mother’s brother’s daughter; the 
term KOKO, mother’s brother, is also applied to the father-in-law. O gu Icawat 
is found also in the usages which belong to it in Nadrau, namely parent-in-law. 


The bulk of the evidence regarding the western half of Viti Levu thus goes to 
suggest that cross-cousin marriage was not originally practised in any part of the 
area. It suggests also that the tribes of this region had originally a moiety system, 
society being divided according to the principles of the Dual Organization, one side 
ranking definitely higher than the other. This latter fact will come out more in the 
study of Nadrau, which belongs at the present day to the Bauan Language Area, 
but has cultural affinities with the west. 


The island of Kadavu occupies a somewhat anomalous position, being neither 
entirely Vuda or entirely Bauan. Linguistically, the dialect of the western portion 
of the island belongs to the western group, the others belong to the eastern, with 
peculiarities of their own, but Ono Island is practically Rewa in dialect. At this 
point therefore the Kadavu kinship system may be given, the area in which the 
information was collected being that of Talaulia and Tavuki. There is only slight 
dialectic difference elsewhere. One of the dialectic peculiarities of Kadavu is that 
the languages in general reject suffixed pronouns, with the apparent exception of the 
words tuakana, elder brother, and ¢acina, younger brother. These can therefore be 
set down as borrowed terms. Certain connections exist with Vanua Levu and with 
Lau, particularly in the more eastern parts of Kadavu. One relationship term shared 
with Lau is itself an exceptional usage: weka replaces gane- as the term for the 
opposite sex of one’s own generation. This is purely Lauan. In other linguistic 
phenomena there is agreement with Bau, in western Vanua Levu, e.g. in both the 
word beka is used in respectful address to a superior, replacing Bauan saka. 


7See LDMF, pp. 318-320. 
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The relationship terms in Talaulia and Tavuki are as follows : 
TUKA 
tubu 

TATA 


nau .. 


gane i tata 


GANE I NAU 
- Gadji 


TAVALE .. 


Is@ 


Wain 
Tuaka 


Tact 


Weka 


daku 
Luve 


Vasu 


Vatuvu 


Ma hubu 


Father’s father and mother’s father. 
Father’s mother and mother’s mother. 


Father (in address) ; in reference nogu TAMA is used, 
as against Bauan TAMA-gu. Father’s brothers are 
TATA LEVU and TATA LAILAI according as 
they are elder or younger. 


Mother (in address) ; she is referred to nogu tjina, and 
her sisters are nogu tjina levu and nogu tjina lailai, 
according as they are older or younger. 

Father’s sister, in spite of the fact that in this district 
gane is not used for man’s sister. 

Mother’s brother. See note on preceding term. 

Father’s sister’s husband or mother’s brother’s wife. 
Gadjina is synonymous. 

Male cross-cousin on either side ; wife’s brother ; sister’s 
husband. 

Wife of TAV ALE, except when this refers to the wife’s 
brother ; wife’s sister’s husband ; alternative term for 
wife’s parents or grandparents. 

Spouse of either sex, but not extended as in Bau. 

Elder brother (m.s.); elder sister (w.s.) ; also corres- 
ponding offspring of father’s brothers and mother’s 
sisters. 

Younger brother (m.s.), younger sister (w.s.), and cor- 
responding offspring of father’s brother’s and mother’s 
sisters. 

Sister (m.s.), brother (w.s.), replacing Bau gane- according 
to Lau usage. Gane is used for wife’s brother’s wife. 

Wives of EGO’s brothers, or younger sisters of his wife. 


Son or daughter. Brother’s children are nogu Luve levu 
if of older brother, nogu Luve lailat is of younger 
brother, or respective of their own ages. The son’s 
wife is called by the descriptive term watji nt nogu luve, 
“wife of my son.” 

Sister’s child (m.s.). 

Same as Vasu, with certain linguistic limitations, 
mentioned below. 

Grandchild ; also child of brother’s children ; child of 

mother’s brother’s children and of wife’s sister’s 

children. 
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Here also the eastern influence has brought about cross-cousin marriage, but the 
uses of kinship terms show that something else prevailed originally. Brother and 
sister are tabu to each other, but their children may marry. As, however, the wife’s 
sister is also tabu to EGO, neither the sororate nor the levirate is possible. A widow 
here actually returns to her own village on the death of her husband, after her people 
have made a presentation of goods in exchange. Wives of a TAVALE (m.s.) 
become nogu weka; there is a social tabu between EGO and his weka, but unless 
they are blood relatives they may address each other so long as they do not gossip. 
Parents-in-law are referred to in two ways, depending upon their relationship to the 
son-in-law. If the mother-in-law is ‘‘ father’s sister,’ both parents-in-law are called 
nogu Vugo. If ‘‘ wife’s father’ is “‘ mother’s brother,” he is classified to EGO as 
GAD JINA and his wife as nogu isa. The latter term is applied also to wife’s sister’s 
husband, husbands of female cross-cousins, wife of the VASU, and wife or husband 
of a grandchild. There is in this case no social tabu ; the term itself signifies “‘ my 
companion.”’ Vasu and Vatuvu are nearly synonymous terms; they refer to the 
children of TAVALE and weka. The former term is limited to the sister’s children. 
EGO’s sister may marry “ wife’s brother’ (TAVALE), in which case she becomes 
nogu weka ; but where “ wife’s brother ’’ does not marry EGO’s sister, the children 
become Vatuvu instead of Vasu. There seem to be definite “ western ”’ usages 
behind these peculiarities of kinship terminology. 


B. The Bau Linguistic Area 


Passing from the Vuda to the Bau Linguistic Area is not simply a matter of 
passing from an area where cross-cousin marriage was not originally practised into 
one in which it was normal. Linguistic and social boundaries do not thus coalesce. 
In the midst of the Bau Linguistic Area will be found districts in which a moiety 
system occurs and others in which second cousin marriage is the type—particularly 
in Vanua Levu. Hence the suggestion will be made that in these parts of Fiji also 
cross-cousin marriage is not original, and further examination as to its possible 
sources will then have to be made. This problem is best solved by a comparative 
study of kinship terms, and if it can be shown that those peculiar to the dialects of 
the cross-cousin area in Fiji link with cognate terms in other cross-cousin areas in 
the Pacific a historical demonstration will become possible. This it will be the 
functior of Part II to undertake. 

Bauan kinship has been studied frequently, and is included here only for com- 
pleteness, and as a basis of comparison with other areas. The following is the 
kinship terminology in Bau : 


TAMA-qu .. .. Father and his brothers: tama levu for elder and tama 
lailai for younger brother, meaning “ big ” and “ little ” 
father respectively. 

tina-qu As .. Mother and her sisters, with the same qualifying adjectives 


” 


as for “‘ father’’; the form in address is nau. 

















TUKA-qu 
bu-qu 
Tuaka-qu 


Taci-qu .. 
Gane-qu 


GADI, GADINA-qu 


ganet(tama). . 


Ll wve-qu 
Makubu-qu 
Tavale-qu 


davola-qu 


dauve-qu 
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Father of the father or mother. 

Mother of the father or mother. 

Elder brother (m.s.) ; elder sister (w.s.). In Lau some- 
times elder sister (m.s.) and used by son of the younger 
brother to indicate the son of the elder brother, whether 
himself older or younger than the speaker. 

Younger brother (m.s.) ; younger sister (w.s.). 

Sister (m.s.) ; brother (w.s.). In Lau it is replaced by 
Weka-qu, which in Bau simply means “ friend,” 
“ relation.” 

Mother’s brother, and all whom the mother calls Gane ; 
father’s sister’s husband. The term in address is 
MOMO. GADI (in address) and GADINA-qu (in 
reference) are used also for the father of the husband 
(w.s.) or wife (m.s.); the reciprocal term Vugo-gu 
also has this meaning between parent and child-in-law. 

Father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife, as mother-in-law 
also called vugo-gu, which is used reciprocally between 
a woman and her brother’s child, husband’s 'sister’s 
child, and spouse of her son or daughter. Ganei is 
an abbreviation of gane i tama-qu, sister of my father. 

Son or daughter (m. and w.s.). 

Grandchild of either sex (m. and w.s.). 

Male offspring of brother and sister, i.e. mother’s brother's 
son or father’s sister’s son (m.s.) ; also wife’s brother, 
sister’s husband (m.s.). See further notes on this 
term in the discussion below. 

Cross-cousins of the opposite sex, wife’s sister, brother’s 
wife (m.s.); husband’s brother or sister’s husband 
(w.s.). See further below. 

Father’s sister’s daughter, mother’s brother’s daughter, 
husband’s sister, brother’s wife (w.s.). This term 
applies to females in the same way as TAVALE-qu 
does to males. 


Watt-qu Husband or wife (reciprocal). 
V uarube Great grandchild of either sex (m. and w.s.). 
As the type marriage in Bau is that of cross-cousins, some study is necessary of 


the terms involved in it. 
Linguistic Area. 


These are more complicated in this area than in the Vuda 
The relation between brothers and sisters is expressed by the 
reciprocal form of gane-, viz. veiganeni. This relationship carries a social tabu with it. 
Veiganent may not meet socially after they reach the age of puberty. Any dealings 
between the two must be carried out through the medium of a third party. The 
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_ two may not remain in the same house together. The ¢abu diminishes with the degree 


of ‘‘remove”’ between the two persons. This is a distinction from the Vuda 
Linguistic Area, where it was blood brother and sister on whom the least tabu was 
laid. In olden times there was in the Bau Linguistic Area the men’s house (bure mi sa) 
and the marriage of veiganeni was unthinkable. Nowadays, as English law permits 
such a marriage, and the men’s house has disappeared, such marriages do take place, 
but only by elopement, and the pair refrain from trying to settle in the village of 
either parent. Public opinion still refuses to countenance such marriages. The 
children of vetganent, however, do marry rightly according to Bauan rule, and these 
potential husbands and wives are known as veidavolani. The popular etymology 
which holds that davola- is connected with the verb davo, lie down, and implies the 
relation with whom one is allowed to lie, was shown by Hocart to be impossible, in 
that the quantity and accent are both wrong: davo has a half-long a, while the a of 
davola is short and moreover is unaccented. Veidavolani are regarded as husband 
and wife from birth. As the woman has no choice in the matter, it is not necessary 
for the man to send betrothal gifts to her people. The term, however, covers a 
considerable variety of people, and Bauan custom limits the type marriage to the 
davola- who is EGO’s father’s sister’s daughter, though allowing him to marry the 
mother’s brother’s daughter as a second best. It does not prohibit a person from 
exercising his birth-right with another davola-, but it is not customary to do so, and 
public opinion, which controls the individual’s action, is governed by custom. 

Until Christian Missions prohibited the custom—and this was before the British 
Government took over the control of the colony—a man would not have taken only 
one woman to wife, but her sisters also, for they are all vezdavolant with him. Once 
the wife’s sisters were introduced into his household, they became classified to him as 
veikaruani. The karua-gu is therefore any secondary wife, but the term has also a 
further use, viz. brother-in-law (m.s.) and sister-in-law (w.s.). The vetkaruani is 
therefore the Bauan term for the sororate. 

The levirate also formed part of Bauan practice, and is known as curuyada. 
Of old some at least of the widows would be strangled ; those who were not became 
the wives of a younger brother of the deceased. 

The term Vugo-gu deserves mention here ; it will be discussed again from the 
etymological point of view in Part II. Vetvugont expresses the relationship between 
the children of veiganeni and their respective father’s sisters and mother’s brothers. 
A sister’s children are her brother’s vasu, and they call him MOMO. Thus the term 
veivugoni describing those two relatives is not strictly correct. The vasu addresses 
his uncle as saka, “sir,” but refers to him as nogu momo. The uncle addresses his 
sister’s children as mnogu vasu. The vetvugoni relationship does not depend on the 
actual marriage ; it exists from time of birth. Variations on this terminology found 
in Vanua Levu will be noticed as they occur in the following tables. 

The Bauan uses of the term TAV ALE need to be especially noted, for they differ 
from those found in the west. The male children of a brother and sister are veita- 


valent to each other if they have no sisters. Ketrau sa veitavaleni means “ we two 
B 
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, ‘ 


are cross-cousins,’’ and implies also “‘ we have no sisters to be vetdavolani to us.” | 
On marriage, wives of veitavaleni become veiwatini collectively to the latter, vei- 
karuam to each other, and vetvugoni to the parents of their vetwatini. In eastern 
Vanua Levu and Taveuni, however, vetkaruant is never used between males. 
Husbands of vettavaleni become veitavaleni to each other. This seems to be more in 
keeping with western uses, but the reason is actually that half-brothers, one of whom 
is illegitimate, are karuani, and so the term cannot be applied as it is in Bau. The 
vetdauvent relationship applies to females in the same way that vettavaleni applies to 
males. The female children of brother and sister are vetdauveni, provided they have 
no brothers. On marriage, husbands of vetdauveni become vetkaruani to each other, 
except in eastern Vanua Levu, vetwatini to their wives, and veivugoni to the parents 
of the latter. : 


In the Lau Islands there is not much departure from the Bauan system of 
nomenclature. In this part of Fiji there is a “ chiefs’ language,” but strangely 
enough the relationship terms are not involved. The only term that has a special 
chiefly word is for “‘ son.”” A chief’s son is nonaitavi. In Bau that expression would 
mean “ his duty,” not “‘ his son.”” The other terms which differ in Lau from those 
of Bau may be briefly listed : 


I. tubu-gu is applied to any female ancestor (Bau bu-gu). This term will be 
found in many parts of Vanua Levu, but sometimes with a different con- 
notation. 


2. weka-qu replaces gane-gu of Bau for a man’s sister or a woman’s brother. 
This phenomenon has been mentioned already in regard to Kadavu. 


3. The term dauve-gu is rare in Lau, tavale-qu generally replacing it. As a 
matter of fact it is rare outside the actual Bauan area, even on the mainland 
of Eastern Viti Levu itself ; vatvo-gu is commoner. 


4. Kaiga is a Tongan word for relationship in general, replacing Bauan vei- 
wekant. 


In Lau also ¢ and d before 7 are palatalized, so that wati is actually pronounced watjt. 
and tima-gu becomes tjina-qu. 

The various regions of the Bauan linguistic area differ from Bau and amongst 
themselves quite as much as those of the western area differ from Bau. The regions 
that seem to differ least from Bau are the small islands on the extreme north and east 
of Fiji, Cikobia and Nagelelevu respectively, and the correspondence is with Bau, 
not with Lau. In both instances game- is used for sister (m.s.), and not weka-. 
Both form the reciprocal with the Bauan vez. . . ni affixes, not with the commoner 
Vanua Levu tau. ..mna (see Part II). Bau vetdavolani is Cikobia vettavolani® ; 
Bau veiwatini is Naqelelevu veiwatjini. These two islands are the only parts of 
Vanua Levu that present the Bauan term davola-. 


8 The peculiar interdental ¢ of Cikobia is indicated by an italicized letter when the word is in 
Roman type, and by a Roman letter when the word is printed in italics. 
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In Rivers’ History of Melanesian Society, Vol. I, Chapter XI, will be found brief 
accounts of some of the systems of the eastern and north-eastern coasts of Viti Levu 
which he was able to study, and which differ in varying degrees from that of Bau. 
Some of the differences are minor, some are interesting and instructive. For instance, 
the common Melanesian term for “‘ son” or ‘‘ daughter ”’ is natu-, but this is com- 
pletely missing from Fiji, being replaced by /uve-, a word which does not seem to be 
of Indonesian origin. Yet in Nokanoka, in the Ra Province of Viti Levu, natu- 
is applied by a man to his sister’s son, and that in spite of the fact that by all the 
phonetic laws of the dialect the word ought there to become na‘u-. There also the 
word replaces the normal vasu. Other remarkable variations from the Bau usage in 
Nokanoka are’ the facts that husbands of two sisters are vet‘avaleni, ‘avale being 
limited to relations by marriage, including both the wife’s sister and the wife’s 
brother, while secondly brothers of two wives are vetdauveni. These usages seem 
to have affinity rather with Vanua Levu than with Bau. 

Perhaps the most outstanding system within the Bau Linguistic Area is that of 
Nadrau and Naboubuco, two districts in the Province of Colo North, on the eastern 
border of the Vuda Linguistic Area, and having a certain amount of kinship with the 
latter—enough, at any rate, to suggest that at an earlier period this area stretched 
farther eastward than it does now. Grammatically the Nadrau dialect belongs to 
that of Bau, but in vocabulary that it is not always the case. It shares with the 
west the tendency to labialize and velarize, k, e.g. i kwoya, he or she, western 0 kwoya, 
but Bau ko koya—but the personal article 7 is not Bauan ; gwasau, reed, Bau gasau 
(a Polynesian word). Some western words are also found in Nadrau, e.g. somt-a, 
to drink, which is actually found compounded in Bauan. On the whole, however, 
the tradition of Nadrau, as represented in the language, is not western, while it differs 
materially from Bau also. 

In this area the moiety division of society is again encountered, as in the North- 
west, but the Nadrau moieties are not quite the same, even in principle, as those of 
Vuda. In Nadrau the moieties are named Tako and Lavo. At the present day, the 
moiety system is falling into obsolescence, but earlier writers have mentioned it 
more than once—which is not the case with the moieties of Vuda. Rivers and 
A. B. Brewster have both mentioned them. In Vuda the moieties are exogamous ; 
in Nadrau, if that was ever the case, it is certainly not so to-day. It was stated 
during the enquiries on which this paper is based, that Javo is the senior branch and 
tako the junior, and that the father belongs to the one and the son to the other. 
They are thus groupings of alternate generations, working matrilineally. Each clan 

(matagali) will contain both, and members of the same moiety may not marry if 
they also belong to the same matagali. A tako may marry a tako belonging to another 
matagali, and a tako may marry a lavo of another matagali. The principle involved 
is matagali exogamy, in the same way as it was seen to be yavusa exogamy in Vuda. 
It is possible that the usage by which sons address the father as ‘‘ my son ’’—see 
below—may be connected with this particular type of moiety grouping, if sons born 
into the senior moiety (/avo) might speak of their fathers, who belong to the junior 
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moiety (tako) as “‘ my son,’’ and that sons, born into the junior division, have another 
term for “‘father.”” Again, however, whether that was originally so or not, the 
informants in question regularly translated “ father "’ as LUV E- in sentences given 
them in Bauan during the process of linguistic study of this dialect, e.g. taru lai dive 
ko luvedrau, we are going to see the father of them-two, for Bauan daru laki raica na 
tamadrau. Here the western culture, in which the moiety controls marriage, is 
linked with the eastern culture, with its endogamous yavusa, and on top of that 
through incomplete assimilation of the Nakauvandra culture, marriage within the 
matagali and marriage between members of one moiety division. Children inherit 
their moiety through the mother, as in the west, but when both parents belong to the 
same moiety, the offspring inherit the division the mother should rightly have 
belonged to. 

This whole rather confused arrangement represents a breaking down of an 
older matrilineal moiety system but the evidence shows that the tako and lavo 
divisions originally did more than regulate marriage. This is clear from the following 
extract from an article by A. B. Brewster : 

“‘In Mboumbudho the custom was entirely different. When a number of 
aspirants were ready for the rite (circumcision), their friends made a presentation 
of native property, consisting principally of war-like weapons, to the elders in the 
tribal mbure. A consultation was then held and a day fixed for the ceremony, which 
was commenced by a sham fight between thé ¢ako and the Javo. Throughout Viti 
Levu these words signify the alternate generations. If a man is ¢ako his son will be 
lavo, and should the latter have a child, then it will become tako. Certain magic 
virtues appertain to this relationship. They can render services to one another 
which would be of no effect if done for one of their own class or generation. The 
following example may help to explain this custom. I was out tracing the road to 
Mba, when a Mboubudho man of my party got badly stung by the sa/ato or Fijian 
nettle, which causes the most intense irritation. Our guide, a Dhawanisa youth, 
said to the sufferer: ‘I am a tako; if you are a Javo, I can give you leaves which 
will relieve your pain ; but if, like myself, you are a /avo, I can do no good.’ These 
two men, prior to the British rule, were ar war with each other, and could have had 
no intercourse, which shows that notwithstanding this, the custom of tako and lavo 
was widespread. People on terms of great intimacy with each other, if of different 
generations, address each other as tako and Javo, as a term of endearment.’”® 

Rivers gives the relationship terms of Cawanisa, the area immediately to the 
south-west of Nadrau, but makes no mention of a moiety system there, but from 
Brewster’s remarks it is obvious that there also the Nadrau type of moiety system 
was found. The dialect of Cawanis& is western. 


Nadrau relationship terms are given by Rivers, but the list following has been 
drawn up independently. It will be seen that some of the peculiarities recorded 


* A. B. Brewster, ‘‘ Circumcision in Noikoro, Noemalu and Mboumbudho,”’ The Journa 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1919, p. 314. 
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by him have not been found at the present day. To a certain extent this can be 
explained, as will be seen in the subsequent notes on the list. 


(1) Nadrau Relationship Terms. 


Tubu-qu 
tatat 


KAMU 


Luve-qu 
TUKAILUVE-qu 


TACITA 
nau .. 
MOMO 
Tavale-qu 
TUTUA 
Tact-qu 
Gane-qu 
daku 
Vasu 
Vugo-gu 
Makubu-qu 


alewa 
gadt 


Father’s father, his sister and her husband. 

Father’s mother. Her brother is tatat o mane, i.e. male éatat : 
the literal Bauan translation bugu tagane is not used at Bau. 
Connected with the western ¢az, there used for all grand- 
parents. 

Father, in address; replaced by LUVE-gu in reference. 
See below. 

Own or brother’s son or daughter ; own father and father’s 
brother’s child, mother’s sister’s child (parallel cousins). 
Father’s elder brother is LUVE-qu LEVU. 

Father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife. The term TUKA-, 
in the west normally elder brother, does not occur in 
Nadrau apart from this usage. 

Father’s younger brother, abbreviation of TACI I TA, 
although TA does not occur in this dialect. 

Mother, father’s brother’s wife. Term of address; in 
reference na-na, his or her mother. 

Mother’s brother ; father’s sister’s husband. 

Cross-cousin of either sex ; wife’s brother and his children, 
wife’s sister’s husband. The type marriage is with female 
tavale-. 

Elder brother ; extended sometimes to father’s father. 

Younger brother (m.s.) ; cross cousin’s son (m.s.) ; younger 
sister (w.s.) ; cross-cousin’s daughter (w.s.). 

Sister (m.s.) ; brother (w.s.) ; cross-cousin’s daughter (m.s.) 
or son (w.s.). 

Brother’s wife (m.s.) ; wife’s brother’s wife ; wife’s sisters— 
all tavale other than one’s own wife. 

Sister’s son or daughter of a man, or his wife’s sister's son or 
daughter. 

Parents-in-law, sister’s husband (m.s.). 

Grandchild (m. and w.s.). 

Wife ; lit. ‘‘ woman.” 

Wife before marriage—not applied in Nadrau to the mother’s 
brother. 


Certain extra terms were given by Rivers, with the note that he was not clear 
as to their usage. These are VEICAKAVI, wife’s brother or sister’s husband (m.s.) 
and Veilavi, the same, but extended to wife’s sister, husband’s sister (w.s.). Even in 
Rivers’ day Tavale- was replacing these. A note preserved from Hocart by Layard 
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helps to make clear why, with advancing civilization, these terms have become 
obsolete. The following is Layard’s statement, based on a discussion of homo- 
sexuality in Egypt and Fiji: 

“He says: ‘ His (Mr. Hornblower, in Man, 1927, No. 97) facts tempt me to 
bring forward a suggestion which I have for years had in mind, but been unable to 
confirm so far. It is that sodomy was once recognized between cross-cousins.’ 
He adds: ‘ This rests on the flimsiest of foundations,’ but I include it here because 
his evidence is taken from the hill tribes of Fiji, who, as stated by Dr. Haddon, in 
certain physical respects resemble the Big Nambas (of northern Malekula), and some 
of whom also practise circumcision. The facts sited by Hocart are as follows : 

“(1) In the hill tribes of Fiji cross-cousins address one another as veidhakavi, 
which means “to do to one another,” a euphemism for copulation. It 
may, however, be that the term has been improperly transferred from 
cross-cousins of opposite sexes.’ ’’!° 


> 


Layard is here quoting from an unpublished reply of Hocart to the article of 
Hornblower’s referred to. If there is any truth in the suggestion made here by 
Hocart—and the evidence points to it~it is understandable why the term veicakavi 
is not given in present-day lists. 

One or two other terms also call for comment. Vetkaruani is applied to all 
male members of the father’s moiety and generation, and the women are vettinani 
to his son. They are addressed as tina-gu, the normal Bauan term for “‘ mother.” 
The use of LUVE- as “ father ’’ as well as “‘ son” is very noticeable, and is unique 
in Fiji. Parallel cousins of EGO’s generation are addressed by him also as Luve-gu, 
whether male or female. There is no social tabu between EGO and his parallel 
cousins. The father’s elder brother is referred to as LUVEQU LEVU, “ my great 
son.” Father’s sister and mother’s brother’s wife have special kinship terms ; 
tukailuvegu, “‘ father’s sister ’’ or ‘‘ mother’s brother’s wife ”’ is equivalent to ‘‘ mother 
in law,” since marriage is nowadays with either cross-cousin, the paternal one being 
preferred. Before marriage the customary wife is tavale-gu. After betrothal she 
becomes nogu gwadi, which is normally “my mother’s brother ’’—here, “‘ female 
relative.” After marriage the term nogu alewa, ‘‘my woman,” is used. All other 
females classified formerly as tavale-gu now become nogu daku, and a strict social 
tabu is enforced between the husband and these women. Compare this with the 
Bauan veiwatint. ; 

Although at the present day cross-cousin marriage, with a leaning towards the 
paternal cousin, is practised in Nadrau, all the evidence suggests that this was not 
originally so. All children of the one mother inherit her moiety ; all male members 
of the father’s generation belonging to the same moiety are veikaruani, and women 
of the elder generation are veitinani. If this refers to members of the father’s 
generation and moiety, then cross-cousin marriage becomes, to say the least, highly 
improbable, as it involves a man’s marrying the daughter of his classificatory mother. 


10 J. Layard, Stone Men of Malekula, Vol. I, p. 491. 
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If the reference is to women of EGO’s moiety, belonging to the senior moiety, cross- 
cousin marriage is not prohibited, and this fact may have contributed to the break- 
down of the system. The use of TACI-gu for the father’s sister’s son’s son or 
daughter’s son, and correspondingly gwane-qu for the father’s sister's son’s daughter 
or daughter’s daughter, also points away from an original cross-cousin marriage. 
Actually more detail is needed here than seems to be available at present. There 
can be no hesitation, however, in adding Nadrau to the list of districts that at least 
originally did not possess cross-cousin marriage. 

In Namosi"! also descendants of two brothers or sisters are tabu as long as their 
parentage isremembered. This points to an original absence of cross-cousin marriage 
in this area too. 

In Colo North there is another district named Navatusila. Kinship terms from 
here were given by Rivers, but below is published a list drawn from another source, 
viz. the late Mr. Robert Boyd, when Native Lands Commissioner about 1915. This 
district is entirely western in language, as notes taken by us show, and consequently 
there is very little similarity in the kinship terminology between Navatusila and 
Nadrau, which lies to the north-east of it. The particulars are very incomplete. 
There is no information, for instance, concerning the existence or otherwise of 
marriage divisions. Pending further investigation, the classifications are noted 
without comment, and only the primary meanings are given, without classificatory 
extensions : 


TUKAIYA .. Father’s or mother’s father, also addressed as TUTUA, 
which apparently is not “ elder brother ”’ here. 

tatat & .. Father’s mother and mother’s mother. 

MOMO, TAMAIYA Father, the former in address, the latter in reference. 

kuatya, nene .. Mother—the former in reference (when leya nene is also 
used), and the latter in address. 

yalewa o .. Wife, “ woman.” 

TEIGANE .. Husband, “ male.” 

Tukaiya levu .. Elder brother (m.s.) ; elder sister (w.s.). 

Tactya Ps .. Younger brother (m.s.) ; younger sister (w.s.). 

Ganeya bes .. Sister (m.s.); brother (w.s.). 

Tavaleya .. .. Cross cousin of opposite sex from speaker’s, but used of 
relative of same sex as speaker, if the latter has no 
brothers (w.s.) or sisters (m.s.). 

Luveya ‘3 .. Child, brother’s child or wife’s sister’s child. Ru-vei- 
luve-ni, ‘“‘ child and father”’ ; ru-vet-tama-m, ‘‘ father 
and child ’”’—the only occurrence in Fiji or the ru- 
prefix, meaning “two.” See Part II. 

Vasu me .. Sister’s children (m.s.). 

Karuwaiya .. All members of the second generation descending. 


11 Basil Thomson, The Fijians, p. 190. 
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Boyd's spelling has been retained here. The -ya or -iya prefix is that of the 
third person singular, this grammatical ending showing the agreement of Navatusila 
with the north-west, as represented by Lautoka and Nadi. Marriage with either 
cross-cousin is allowed. 

In the Noikoro district of Colo East, where again the linguistic type is funda- 
mentally western, there are some points of interest. Like Nadrau and Naboubuco, 
Noikoro has been deeply influenced from Nakauvadra. Two kinship terms are used 
by EGO’s sister of EGO’s wife which are not reciprocal ; in address his sister calls 
her sister-in-law gu isd, which has already been noted in Colo West and Kadavu. 
When referring to her in conversation she will use the term raivo-gu. This belongs 
to a different linguistic tradition, as will appear in Part II. At Mavua in Colo West, 
iva-qu is the brother’s wife (w.s.). Children address their mother’s brother as 
MOMO (as in Nadrau, Cakaudrove and Bau), but speak of him as GADJ. Father's 
sister is never addressed by her personal name, but as ganitamaiya. 

In Namosi province also, which is situated inland from Serua, there are traces 
of a dual organization, largely falling into desuetude at the present day. The 
Naqarawai people in that [province are divided into Leba and Toma, the two moieties 
at home in the west. Here the men belonging to the Matagali Naitaubale all slept 
together in the bure levu, the men’s club house, 'and male members of the other four 
matagalt similarly each had their own bure levu. Here, incidentally, the term 
matagali appears to be used in a different sense from the normal by the informant 
whose statement lies behind this paragraph, but that is outside the scope of this 
paper. About Namosi also, the terms ¢ako and lavo are—or until recently were— 
in use between different natives. The observer in this instance was a European who 
was, however, unaware of the special significance of the terms, and did not make the 
enquiries that would probably have yielded much fruit. In this district also, it is 
worth noticing that marriage is with second cousins. 

In Namataku, close to the Magodro district, the tako-lavo division is again found, 
according to Dorothy M. Spencer. In her Disease, Religion and Society in the Fiji 
Islands (1941), which deals entirely with Namataku, she writes, on p. 7: “‘ Society is 
divided into two ranks or rows (e watu), each division being either Javo or tako. The 
origin of these is unknown. These cannot be said to be either patrilineal or matri- 
lineal, since a man and his son never belong to the same group, nor is the group of the 
mother taken into consideration in determining to which of the two an individual 
belongs.” Ifa man is ¢ako his son is Javo, and vice versa. He belongs to the group of 
his father’s father. ‘‘ According to theoretical statements of informants, these 
divisions are to-day at least neither exqgamous nor endogamous, but genealogical 
evidence shows that a man often marries a woman of the opposite group.’’ She 
concludes that at the present day the dual division is not very important in Namataku. 
This information would seem to point to a modern decay in this area as in other parts 
of inland Viti Levu. 

At various points within the Bau Linguistic Area on Viti Levu, evidence of 
former variations from the Bauan standards and usages appear in the lists given, 
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but not linguistically analysed, by W. H. R. Rivers. The peculiar use of matu- in 
Ra Province has already been mentioned. A few other such peculiarities may be 
listed here. 

At Nausori, not far from Suva, there are four terms for grandparents: TUBU- 
gu, father’s father ; TUKA-gu, mother’s father ; dama-gu, father’s mother ; and 
bu-gu, mother’s mother. All but dama-gu appear elsewhere in Fiji. The western 
term vatuvu for the sister’s son reappears—further evidence of an earlier stage when 
the ‘‘ western ’”’ linguistic type occupied all Viti Levu. Ratva-gu replaced Bau 
dauve-qu, and is parallel to the Noikoro raivo-gu. It will be discussed at a later stage. 
At Tokatoka, on the Wainibokasi River, TU BU-gqu is “ father’s father,’’ as against 
the Lau usage, in which tubu-gu refers to any female ancestor, and parallel to that of 
Nausori ; TUKA-gqu is limited to the mother’s father. There is great variation in 
different parts of the Bauan Linguistic Area in the terms for the second generation 
ascending, and for this variation there must be historical reasons. At Narabula, on 
the North Coast, all grandparents are classed as Tubu-gu, as at Nokanoka they are 
all classed as ‘ubu-gu. Here the initial ¢ becomes a glottal stop, as regularly in Ra 
dialects, but as it is retained in matu-, sister’s son, so it is in taci-gu and tuaka-gu, 
terms of address to the younger and older brother (m.s.) or sister (w.s.) respectively. 
It would seem that these terms have come in later, and as foreign words. 


C. Kinship in Vanua Levu 


It is now possible to cross to Vanua Levu. The linguistic position of this island 
has been indicated in the previous paper.’? It remains still to be worked out in full, 
but the general indications are as outlined. What the non-Nakauvadra element in 
the dialects is remains still to be investigated. 

Culturally, the island appears to have begun its history as something very 
different from what it is to-day. Bau and Lau influences, however, have swamped 
the old culture. Although it was in the Dreketi Valley, somewhat west of the 
centre of the island, that Hocart discovered the matrilineal moieties, it would be 
rash to assume that such was originally the culture-type throughout the whole 
island. It may or may not have been so. At the same time, the dialect of Seaqaqa, 
in the Dreketi area, has nothing to distinguish it from other dialects in the island, 
and is preponderatingly Bauan in type. In the earlier paper the strong kinship 
between the Yasawas (western Viti Levu) and Macuata, on the north of Vanua Levu, 
was pointed out. Asa matter of fact hints occur every now and then that there was 
an early kinship with Viti Levu in pre-Nakauvadra days. To give only one example, 
‘harvest ” in Cakaudrove is na baki, as against Bau na yabaki, and this is the name 
of the secret Naga-society rites (the ‘“‘ Mbaki cult ”) of certain parts of the western 
language area of Viti Levu. 

Kinship in large parts of Vanua Levu is also preponderatingly Bauan in type, 
with only dialectic differences in terminology. This holds good in all areas, with 


12See LDMF, pp. 36-38. 
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such exceptions as Cikobia and Nagelelevu, already mentioned. The expression 
of reciprocal relationships differs from the Bauan type throughout Vanua Levu 
except in these two small islands. The significant differences in Vanua Levu kinship 
are found west of the centre-line. There is no need to recapitulate here Hocart’s 
account of the Dreketi, and only two things to add. One is that, as the Native 
Lands Commission has refused to countenance the radical departure from the 
common Fijian systems shown in the matriliny of the Dreketi, the system has broken 
down much more since Hocart’s time. What he had to say about it may be seen in 
Man, Vol. XV (1915), No. 3. The second point arises from a study of the Dreketi 
moiety terminology, when comparison is made with Rivers’ notes on Nadrau, and 
may possibly throw a little light on the latter, which, as already shown, is also a 
matter of matrilineal moieties. In the Dreketi valley the two moieties are called 
vosa turaga, “lordly word,’ and vosa caravou, “‘ youth word”’ respectively. In 
Nadrau, the two moieties are regarded, one as senior, the other as junior. Rivers 
also recorded three ranks amongst the matagali in Nadrau, namely, matagali turaga, 
matagali cauravou and one matagali vanua, “ land clan,” which is clearly out of place, 
because its only reason for existence is to supply the mata-ni-vanua or chief’s heralds. 
Thus the third rank is obviously an introduction due to Nakauvadra—or perhaps 
actually Bau—class systems. It looks as though in Nadrau it is a matter really of a 
matagalt turaga (called /avo) and a mataqali cauravou (called tako). Each moiety 
has been given, at some stage in history, the Nakauvadra name of matagali, and then 


the third matagali set along the two others. In Vanua Levu whatever the original 
word for the moieties was has been lost and the Nakauvadra term alone retained. 
In Nadrau both the original and the new terms are kept in use side by side. If 
this is so, then the western Vanua Levu system is part and parcel of the dual organiza- 
tion as also found in the earlier stratum on Viti Levu. 


Apart from the Dreketi Valley, two areas call for special attention. One is 
Macuata, situated on the north coast, somewhat east of the Dreketi River. The 
chief village of the mainland settlement is Caumatalevu, but there is also an island 
named Macuata-i-wai, ““ Mathuata on Sea.”” The history of this island was given 
from the Native Lands Records in LDMF, pp. 335-338. The dialect is peculiar in 
changing c into s, so that ¢acigu, younger brother or sister (m. or w.s.) becomes tasigu 
at Macuata-i-wai, whereas it is ‘asi-ku in Dreketi. It would actually be more exact 
to say that Macuata-i-wai keeps an original which becomes ¢aci-gu in the Bauan 
group of dialects, and from them has spread over Fiji. With this preliminary note, 
it is possible to pass on to a consideration of the first of the special areas on Vanua 
Levu, viz. Macuata. 


D. Kinship in Macuata 


In the discussion of the Tavua system (p. 180), mention was made of the close 
connection between the north-west of Viti Levu and Macuata, and attention was 
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drawn to it still earlier in LDMF. The full list of Macuata terms may now be given, 
according to the form of the Caumatalevu dialect : 


Tubu-qu 
Tu‘a-qu 


TA, TAMA-qu 


nau, tyina-qu 


Tua‘a-qu 


Taci-qu 
Gane-qu 


W atji-qu 
Tavale-qu 


Luve-qu 
Vugo-qu 
GADINA-qu 


Vua-gu ‘ 
‘ARUA-qu 


All grandparents and the mother’s brother’s wife. 

Alternative term for father’s father and mother, but not 
wife’s grandparents. In a Phrase book compiled for 
Macuata-i-wai, tubuna is kept for Bau tukana, “ her 
grandfather,” so apparently Tu‘a- is not current on 
the island. 

Father and father’s brother (in address and reference 
respectively) —_TAMA-qu LAILAI, father’s younger 
brother and father’s sister’s husband. 

Mother, in address and reference respectively. Tjina-qu 
lailai, mother’s sister, father’s younger brothers’ wife, 
father’s sister. 

Elder brother (m.s.) or sister (w.s.), mother’s brother’s 
elder son (m.s.) or daughter (w.s.). 

Younger brother (m.s.) or sister (w.s.) ; father’s sister's 
or mother’s brother’s younger son (m.s.) or daughter 
(w.s.). On the island, Tast-gu. 

Sister (m.s.); brother (w.s.); mother’s brother's 
daughter (m.s.); father’s sister’s daughter (m.s.) ; 
for a woman the corresponding male relatives. 

Spouse ; brother’s wife (m.s.) ; wife’s sisters. 

The marriage relations once a person is actually married 
to them: sister’s husband (m.s.); wife’s brother 
(m.s.) ; wife’s mother’s brother’s child (potentially 
W atji-qu). 

Child of EGO or his brother or sister, spouse of EGO’s 
child. 

Parents of EGO’s wife and their brothers and sisters ; 
spouse of EGO’s child. 

Mother’s brother (m.s.). 

Grandchild. 

Wife’s sister’s husband. 


In Macuata, as in Tavua, the cross-cousins are brothers and sisters—tua‘a-qu 
and taci-gu for the brothers and gane-qu for the sisters. Under the Bauan influence, 
however, the brother’s wives are watji-gu, “ wife,”” to EGO, as in Bau, not cross- 
cousins (tavale-gu) as in Tavua. Macuata has other departures of its own from the 


western systems : 


(1) The mother’s brother’s wife is called twbu-gu, “ grandmother.” 
(2) The father’s sister is classed with the mother (tina-gu). This seems to be 
unique in Fiji, but is common in Polynesia. The result is that her children are 
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brother and sister to EGO as in Tavua, and the cross-cousin marriage on that side at 
least is ruled out. Actually, however, the mother’s brother’s wife being tubu-gqu 
(and this being a matrilineal area), her children also are no longer possible wives, 
and the marriage becomes one between second cousins. The following diagram 
shows what takes place, and this scheme was actually worked out with natives on 
the spot : 


—_— FO 
EGO ganegu 
| | 
LUVEQU luvequ 
| 
LUVEQU luvequ 
Neceeticmean: ayn 
tauwatjina 


The last term is the Macuata dialect for Bau veiwatini, ‘‘ husband and wife.” 
There will be discussion of this in Part II. Here is a case in Vanua Levu in which 
cross-cousin marriage is definitely not the rule. 

The bulk of these kinship peculiarities seem to be shared with Tavua. The 
available information does not disclose whether this was a region of matrilineal 
moieties, like the neighbouring Dreketi Valley, but it seems likely according to the 
terminology that it was. The suggestion is further strengthened by the fact that 
Macuata does not recognize the vasu-right. Hocart has shown that this right is not, 
as previously considered, a necessary relic of matriliny, and so the peculiarity that 
the most strongly matrilineal region of Fiji does not show it is not strange. In this 
part of Fiji the nephew is LUV E-qu to his uncle and is the natural heir. 


(2) Bua Kinship Terms. 


The other area from which special kinship terms have been recorded is Bua, which 
occupies the western “head ’’ of Vanua Levu. It is remarkable that this region, 
which is. practically in sight of Nakauvadra, should have preserved an independence 
in terminology, while in dialect it departs very little from Bauan. 


TUBU-qu .. Grandparents of all types; mother’s brother ; mother’s 
brother’s wife. 

TAMA-qu .. .. Father; TAMA-qu LEVU, father’s elder brother. 
TAMA-qu LAILAI, father’s younger brother. 

tina-qu % .. Mother. Tina-gu levu, mother’s elder sister; tina-gu 
lailat, mother’s younger sister. 

Gane-qu.. .. Father’s sister ; sister (m.s.) ; brother (w.s.). 

Tuaka-qu .. .. Elder brother (m.s.); elder sister (w.s.). 

Taci-qu .. Younger brother (m.s.); younger sister (w.s.). 

Wati-qu... .. Spouse. Wati-gu lailai, brother’s wife (m.s.); wife's 
sister. 
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Tavale-qu .. Cross-cousin of either sex ; wife’s brother. 

Luve-qu.. .. Child of either sex (m. and w.s.). 

Vugo-qu.. .. Parents of the wife and her mother’s brother. 

Vua-quess... .. Grandchild ; sister’s child (m.s.) ; wife’s brother’s child. 

YAVE-qu .. .. Brother’s child (w.s.) ; reciprocally vetyaveni answers to 
Bau veiganeni, the relationship between a man and his 
sister’s child. 


The last term on the list is peculiar to Bua, in all Fiji, with the exception of S.W. 
Viti Levu. It is found again in New Caledonia, Wailu dialect, on the east coast of 
that island, in the form mdu-avene, used in the same sense as in Bua. Dw- is the 
numeral ‘‘ two” (Original Indonesian duwa), and -ave- appears in the Polynesian 
kave used as a cross-sex term between brothers and sisters and so equivalent to Bau 
Gane-. It seems superfluous in Bua, in that Gane- is also in use, while in Colo West 
it has been specialized in a completely different way. 

The type marriage in Bua is between people who call each other Tavale-qu, i.e. 
cross-cousins, with the addition of certain veiganeni marriages, i.e. with parallel 
cousins, which is very unusual in Fiji. Marriage may be within the yavusa or within 
the matagali ; the only group that is definitely exogamous is the Rausivi or mata ni 
bure, which answers to the Bau ittokatoka.* The unit here is clearly a family unit, 
not a clan unit. 

Certain relations are tabu to EGO, viz. his own sister (ganena) and his brother’s 
wives, in spite of the fact that the term watina is used for them: is it possible that 
this Nakauvadra term has replaced something older, more in keeping with the o gu 
tabu of the west? After the deaths of their husbands, however, EGO is expected 
to provide for these women. 


The classification of the mother’s brother and his wife as Tubu-gu will be noticed. 
In Macuata it is only the woman that is so classified. This will have the natural 
outcome of barring her daughter from marriage, giving legal sanction to the one-sided 
marriage that is favoured in Bau without backing from the terminology. It is 
possible, again, that at an earlier time Bua may have agreed with Macuata in barring 
cross-cousin marriage altogether. This suggestion receives support from corres- 
pondence of the late Rev. Lorimer Fison with Lewis H. Morgan, as published in 
recent years,!4 in which the following remark occurs regarding marriage in Bua : 
“Tn the Ba system we see the new term ¢avale coming in and taking its place side by 
side with brother and sister. The FIRST vettavaleni-veitacint may not marry, but 
their children may. Compare this with the Bua utter abhorrence of the marriage 
(sc. of cross-cousins) and we have an instructive view of the change of public opinion.”’ 

These words were written before 1880, and Fison seems at the time to have 
accepted Morgan’s theory of the priority of brother-sister marriage in human history ; 


18 See LDMF, p. 318. 
14See American Anthropologist, Vol. 32 (1930), pp. 420-421. 
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but if, as he says, cross-cousin marriage was regarded in the Bua of his day “ with 
utter abhorrence,’’ we certainly have “ an instructive example of the change of public 
opinion,” but not in the way he meant. The net result of this comment of Fison’s, 
however, is to suggest that in the earlier system, second-cousin marriage was the rule 
in Bua, as in Macuata, and the change can only have been brought about by Bauan 
influence, and in spite of the local kinship terminology. 

Basil Thomson notes that in Lau, Cakaudrove and most of Vanua Levu, the 
offspring of brother and sister are not concubitant until the second generation. 
In the first generation they are called tabu, but marriage is not actually prohibited. 
This again points away from the likelihood that cross-cousin marriage belongs to the 
earlier times in this part of the group also. 


(3) Other Paris of Vanua Levu. 


In other parts of Vanua Levu, especially the east end, and in Taveuni, there are 
slighter variations from the standard Bauan usages, though not in actual terminology. 
Throughout Cakaudrove, the old term MOMO recurs as mother’s brother, and there 
it is also used as a term of respect, equivalent to Bau saka, “ sir,’’ side by side with the 
local va‘aca (for which see final note at the end of Part II, on terms of respect). In 
this region vetkaruani, the reciprocal form of KARUA-gqu, signifying at Bau the 
husbands of vetdauveni, become vettavalent to each other, and the term KA RUA- 
is used for half-brothers, one of whom is illegitimate. Father’s sister and mother’s 
brother are Gadina-qu, but the term is not reciprocal, and Vugo-qu is applied only to 
son or daughter-in-law, not to the parents of the spouse. On the whole, this eastern 
section of the island, very thoroughly Bauanized as it is, still shows in these matters, 
as in dialect, a sub-stratum of connection with the west. 


A. CAPELL. 
R. H. LESTER. 
(To be Continued.) 
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USITUMA! SONG OF HEAVEN 


By B. Batpwin, M.S.C.} 


SITUMA is a song and dance of the Trobriand Islands. The whole group is 
known as Boyowa among the natives. Usituma is one of perhaps hundreds 

of songs. Each village community has several, and there are over a hundred such 
village communities in Boyowa. I don’t know that it is the best or the most 
important, but at least it is widely, and well known, being owned by six, or seven, 
different villages. 

Song and dance is perhaps the biggest institution in native social life. Certainly 
it has the most popular and universal interest. There are many elements in the 
wost, as this song and dance is called. Firstly, there is the dancing with its rhythm 
and exhilaration, to the beating of the drums with their various techniques. Then 
there is the cleansings, and anointings, and beauty magic, the dressing up with 
feathers in the hair, and native jewellery all over the body. A brave show full of 
pride and magnificence. And finally there is the element of poetry and music, the 
chanting of the tune and words. It is to this last element that I wish to confine 
myself, and then not to the tune, but to the words. 


The reason for this interest was originally linguistic. Then I began to realize 
the degree to which native culture kept its vitality through the verses of the songs. 
The natives’ code of good manners, and even of morals, their religious beliefs and 
aspirations, their feeling for the beauty of words and expressions, even their political 
set up, are all embodied in song and dance, surrounded by an atmosphere at least 
semi-religious, and placed against a background of the spirit world and the hereafter. 
Their native jewellery and wealth is only seen in full display in this setting. Their 
guyau or chief is a kind of priest of magic, a go-between between his community and 
the spirit world. His glory and prestige are felt to be shared by his people, and even 
by his own and their own familiar spirits in the land of the dead. Otherwise a 
great part of song would be merely blatant self-aggrandisement, and that is not true 
to the native character. 

The dance is the main occasion for people of different communities to mingle 
together. Everyone is on his best behaviour, and everyone is full of ‘ blarney.” 
Many romances seem to result from it, and no doubt some marriages are broken up. 


For detailed description I prefer to refer the reader to the books of Malinowski. 
But I must mention the Milamala. This is at once the harvest festival, the feast 
of plenty, the end of the old year, the beginning of the new, the period of the yearly 


1 Fr. Baldwin has been a missionary in Papua for about ten years, including about six years 
in the Trobriand Islands. 
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return from Tuma of the spirits of the dead to the scene of their earthly days. The 
dance proper, the grand show of it, the /apula, takes place after the full moon of 
August (with variations). It is on for only one night, or at most three. There are, 
however, three to four weeks of rehearsals beforehand, many of which, especially 
the later ones, are in full dress. I mention this, because in viewing the dance there 
are so many elements to attract one’s notice that the words could almost be forgotten. 
But to the native the very bones and framework must be the words. The dancing 
itself is so staid and controlled, the acting so conventional, the chanting in its singular 
minor key so monotonous, and goes on for so many hours, that the thing would become 
dreary if it were not vitalized by a poetic theme. 

An interesting question arises: Are the words intelligible? In Boyowa as 
well as the rest of Papua, the Torres Straits dances, which the natives call ‘‘ Diver,” 
have been introduced, and are almost as popular as the traditional. The words are 
sung, but they are the words of a Torres Straits tongue. How much of their meaning 
do the natives know ? When I started to write down the Boyowan songs, I could not 
recognize more than twenty per cent. of the words from speech forms, and not even 
by the most diligent comparison of the relatively few particles that appeared could 
I make up my mind that the grammar was the same. It really seemed not to be 
Boyowan at all, but possibly some ancient and different form of it. At this point 
a missionary with some years of practice in the tongue told me I was wasting my time, 
that not even the natives knew the meaning of the words. This on enquiry the 
natives assured me vehemently was true, and proceeded to advance arguments and 
examples to persuade me of the fact. Other missionaries since, from different parts 
of Papua, and even from more distant parts of the Pacific, have spoken to the same 
effect. What is more, some gave it as a considered opinion, as a generally understood 
conclusion. Malinowski himself does not seem to me to have gone into the subject 
very far, or to have proved very much to the contrary. 

I, however, had never believed the meaning was lost. On too many hot nights, 
during the doldrums, when it is impossible to sleep, have canoe loads of natives, on 
the water in the moonlight, and beneath my very window, carried on their monotonous 
recitative by the hour and through hundreds of verses. When I started quoting 
lines in ordinary speech, as one would quote proverbs, the people dropped the pretence 
that the words had no meaning. 

Not many weeks after my arrival in Papua I was talking about language with a 
man born in the country, who had learned native as a child, had worked natives, and 
used their tongue ever since. He assured me that one could never learn their tongue 
completely, that they had a secret language that they would never divulge. This 
conversation always remained in my mind, in connection with native magic and song. 

By the time I had written down about five hundred and eighty-five verses of 
some twelve different songs, quite a number of things seemed obvious. There certainly 
is an archaic form about many of the words, so the study needs to be widely based. 
For instance valu becomes vanu and vanui, mokita becomes montia, more clearly the 
same word as in other Massim and North-east Coast tongues. Also synonyms show 
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up which do not appear in speech. Nuala for nanola, mind, for instance. Then 
there seems to be a lot of sound shifts and vowel changes, on a kind of baby talk 
principle, only imitative of people wailing in grief, of people half incoherent with joy, 
or excitement or anger, of children’s nonsense ditties, of humorous mispronunciations 
like malapropisms. But then again these seemed toned down, and standardized as 
it were, so that a regular, conventional and well understood song form of the language 
appears. 

Grading and weakening take place where it doesn’t happen in speech, no doubt 
influenced by the necessity of rhythm. Separate words in speech were agglutinated 
in song, again no doubt for the sake of the rhythm, and by the same token other 
sounds were lengthened. The classificatory system of nouns received a further 
extension in song for the sake of word play. Pronominal particles are dropped before 
verbs. There are poetic devices. For instance, in speech, desire mine, magigu, 
means I want. In song this usage is extended to verbs, neigu koya, I seek the 
mountains. Speech is mainly a string of verbs, poetry has strings of nouns also, 
left to explain themselves like newspaper headings. There seems to be poetic 
licence with the number and person of pronominal particles, though this might be 
made clear by the context of the song and dance as a whole, the actions of the dancers, 
difference of voices, conventional expressions, or extension of such usage. So before 
getting any comment at all, I found that in many verses at least, a meaning could be 
read, even if it wasn’t the meaning that was understood. 


I was not able to find a native who could give me a direct, and detailed explana- 
tion of the verses. My method was to touch in a line here and there till the whole 
picture took shape. There are very likely many mistakes and inaccuracies in this essay. 
I only want to make the point that the songs have a meaning, and that they are worth 
study and application, and I am attempting this without having made any deep study 
myself. My object is rather to start an investigation rather than say the last word on 
anything. Of one thing I am convinced, that with extensive vocabularies of the 
other languages in the Massim and North-east Coast area, the collection of a goodly 
mass of available texts, with comparison, careful observation, and study, a quite 
extensive literature could be revealed, of no little interest in itself, and full of 
anthropological and linguistic data. The similarities of proper names, of the dance 
forms, of fairy tales and magic, even of the structure of the languages themselves, 
point to a common, original culture, and the widest entry to it is, I think, through 
song. I would like to see specialists turn their attention to this interesting subject. 


To come to Usituma itself. It was given me by an old man called Tovileu, 
since dead. He was the dance master in Tukwaukwa. He recited the verses fairly 
slowly for me to write, then recited them again for me to check. I scarcely ever had 
to alter a letter. Even where repeated lines were pronounced one way in the 
beginning of a verse and a different way at the end, the difference was repeated. 
He was no good as a commentator on the text itself. Questioned about the song at - 
all, he would jump immediately on to some point that interested him and would talk 
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one’s head off about the correct technique of the drums, the manipulation of para- 
phernalia, or some extraneous story or other. 

It is, I think, relatively modern. The composer was in Tukwaukwa when the 
grandfathers of the generation just now starting to have families were in their prime. 
At least forty years ago and not more than sixty. The present bearers of the older 
generation’s names would have to be born after their namesakes were dead. 

I collected a hundred and ten verses, or eleven to twelve hundred short lines. 
There was more that I did not get, a whole mass of half-remembered stuff that the old 
chap would have worked up for me if I had had the time to spare. And incidentally 
there are often rare and beautiful verses to be found by a little patient digging. If I 
had got to work at the time the song was put on, I could no doubt have obtained a 
lot more. And if the other villages that acquired this song were canvassed, a still 
greater collection could be made. _I offer these remarks to show that a song and dance 
like Usituma is somewhat of a saga. Another song that has been in process of 
composition over the last ten years had over two hundred verses composed, the last 
time I heard about it, and the poet should have some interesting themes to add, out 
of the happenings of the last two or three years. 

Tovileu’s .historical account of the composition of Usituma is interesting. I 
give a brief résumé. It is too long and too full of tedious detail and repetition to 
transcribe entire. 

The occasion for the song was a dispute about song. A Kaileula faction in 
Kuyawa decided not to be under compliment to the Kuyawa faction in the matter 
of song, and set about composing one of their own. This was the composition of 
Tobesaula and his mother Bolapasa. As a result the Kuyawa chief was deposed, and 
Tobesaula seems to have taken his place. The composition came about in this way. 
Bolapasa went into a trance, during which her spirit went to Tuma. There she was 
taught the song and dance of Usituma. When she came out of her trance she gave 
Tobesaula instructions how to provide for her comfort, to clear a patch of ground in 
the bush, as for taros, and for reward she would teach him the Song of Heaven. 
By means of this song he would become a magician, would become wealthy, and 
would be able to treat her well. 

Tobesaula did this. By day his mother would go into a trance, while he worked 
in the garden. By night they practised the dance in secret, as much as she had 
learned that day. Sometimes he would dance and she would sing, and sometimes 
the other way round. In this way they perfected the Kaisai, the song by the waves, 
the Vesali, the verses danced with the disi/la or pandanus streamer ; the Vatoi, or 
stamping dance; the Olualawa, that deals with Topileta; the Usiwawaga, that 
deals with the canoes ; the Usikabilia, the song of war. 

After a while all the villagers became intrigued, began ‘‘ snooping ”’ and asking 
interminable questions. So they took a few of the young people with drums and 
rehearsed with these, and very soon all the people were dancing and praising the 
beauty of the dance. Then Kuwenaia, the chief, commanded a full performance in 
the village of Obwelaki. (This seems strange, unless Kuwenaia was party to the 
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conspiracy, and as father of Tobesaula was taking this means to cheat his own 
relatives out of their rights in favour of his son. The Boyowans are matrilineal.) 
This was the final step in the establishment of the new song. 

When Pulitala of Kavataria saw this dance, he made arrangements for Tobesaula 
to come and teach the people of Kavataria. And for this service he paid with 
princely liberality. 

Kaboka, chief of Tukwaukwa, saw the grand appearance at Kavataria, and 
determined to have the dance for Tukwaukwa. He sent Kadomala and Kailagega 
to bring Tobesaula to Tukwaukwa. When the people of Kavataria became aware 
of this they rose up and pursued Tobesaula and the two from Tukwaukwa. They 
fled to Kaisiga. So Kaisiga became initiated in the dance. When the two from 
Tukwaukwa returned, the chief sent them off again with better presents and more 
promises to bring Tobesaula. Tobesaula came, and Tukwaukwa was initiated, 
despite opposition from Kavataria. They no doubt maintained that they had 
acquired the rights over the song, and perhaps, were unwilling that another com- 
munity so near to themselves should also possess it. Again Tobesaula was paid 
with princely liberality, eleven pigs, sundry pieces of native jewellery, and some 
canoe loads of yams, fish and betel nut. 

The layout and selection of the text I explain in the commentaries on the 


verses. 
PERORATIONAL VERSE 


I ; 

1. Tuwdgu kagu biga. These are the words of my sister to me. 
Elder to me words. 

2. Siydi lh tokaya, Sit up, arise, 
Sitting would rise 

3. Bi yélu ninamat ; For our hearts are stirred ; 
It will move our hearts 

4. Ba sili o katkonu, Were my head upon my pillow, 
Should I _ sit on pillow 

5. Ba kénu ba daila I would lie transformed ; 
I would lie I would be changed 

6. Daila  ninamai For the theme of the Song of Heaven 
Changed our hearts 

7. Nindla  Usttuma Reforms our hearts ; 
Theme of Tuma Song 

8. I pda o katsai The theme from over the water 
It crossed on waves 

10. Tuwdgu kagu biga The words of my sister to me 
My elder to me words 

11. Siydi lt tokaya, Sit up, arise, 
Sitting would rise , 

12. Bi yélu ninamat For our hearts are stirred. 


It will move our hearts 
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1. Except for the & in kagu the words are the same as speech, only the com- 
position is poetry. The credentials of the song are being given. All the wosi 
properly so called seem to have this. They are at least semi-religious. Though the 
poet takes credit for the composition, he claims that the inspiration and tune are 
given him from Tuma, the underworld of the dead, whence all living people have 
come, to which all must return, and from which in due course they will be incarnated 
again. The lines of this verse are put in the mouth of Bolapasa, the mother of 
Tobesaula. Her Yalua or familiar spirit in the land of the dead is her elder brother, 
to whom she should regularly refer as Juguta. But the insistence here is on elder, and 
so tuwagu is employed. His name was Tokupi. 


2. Native paraphrase ba sili ba tokaya, were I sitting I would rise. This con- 
struction is found only in song. I have my own feeling as to how it should be 
construed, but not being sufficiently sure I follow the paraphrase. 


3. Ninamai for ninamesa, our hearts. It is the exclusive form. But even in 
speech it is sometimes to be construed as a singular, but very often in poetry. Plural 
particles in speech are sa, si, a (or wa). This 7 in poetry seems to be also a plural 
particle, as on the North-east Coast. 

4. Ba kenu ba tavila, I would lie and be changed. 


7. Nanola is interior, mind or heart. In the plural it has an abstract sense, 
e.g. idea. Usi Tuma, Wosila Tuma, Tuma Song. 


8. Tuma is in the west over the sea. Referring to the supernatural origin 
of the dance and song. 


OGABWAU 

1. Bwdima bomguyadu A store, a princely store, 
yam store yam store chief 

2. Gésa nikuvéaka A mighty dovetailed crate 
dovetailed crate great 

3. Mwagésa de vano We see in our village. 
I may see our village 

4. Bwdima bomguyau A store, a princely store, 
yam store yam store chief 

5. Gousa nikuvéaka A mighty dovetailed crate 
dovetailed crate great 

6. Mwagésa de vano We see in our village. 
I may see our village 

7. Bwaimavéaka, bwaimagisa A mighty crate, a sightly crate 
yam store big yam store see 

8. St géva yalua Proclaimed by the spirits, 
their exclaim spirits 

9. Wadga kinkinana By the men from overseas 
canoe strangers 

10. Mwagésa de vdano We see in our village. 
I may see our village 

11. Bwdima bonguyau A store, a princely store. 


yam store yam store chief 








com- U 
wost 

h the 1. Busi kaiduguwdi 

* ni down plank 

aan 2. Kwdu di uli 

er of take it will scatter 

other, 3. Umlévao baku 

r, and thrown on ground 

4. Bust tomwamwala 
, down figurehead 
Id be 


5. Ki ma ku seligu 
you come you put me 





Neral 6. Yaégu topulou 
olural I man housetop 
7. Kabim 0 tataba 
your place on step 
sense, 8. Kabadgu o pulou 
my place on housetop 
yrigin 9. Ta vdi ta sisu 


we marry we dwell 
10. Yéku kaduguwai 

you plank 
11. Ki ma kwdudi ula 

you come you take it will scatter 
12. Umléva 0 baku 

thrown on ground 


Ill 
1. Ku vabisi bi na 
you down it will go 
2. Toléla mitakwabu 
man of eaves 
3. Ku vabisi bi na 
you down it will go 
4. Tosipéma tau 
ringwormed man 
5. Tomaddgi biga 
man of clear speech 
6. Kaigimdla nogu 
rare my mind 
7. Toléla mitakwabu 
man of eaves 
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Down with the princely emblems 


Take and scatter away, 


Cast down upon the ground. 


Down with the royal figurehead, 


Bring and put by me; 

For I am the ascendant, 
Your place is on the step ; 
For I am the ascendant 

By marriage established. 
You your princely emblems, 
Come take and scatter away, 


Cast down upon the ground. 


Come down, go away, 

You on the throne. 

Come down, go away, 
Scurvy man. 

A man of clear speech, 

Of rare mind, am I Tobosu 


Holder of the throne, 
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. Ku vabisi bi na 
you down it will go 
. Toléla mitakwabu 


man of eaves. 


. Valdm i setaula 

crying it straight on 

. Nigida o migibobu 

our faces—faces rounded 
. Kwautu dubemai 

cut our dresses 

. Kwaydsa dubabogu 


fair dress old 
. Gitya nu ku mtusa 
spinning will you tread 
. Migtsi vivinat 


their faces women 

. Bwdina bi setala 

well it will go on 
. Migida 0 migibobu 
our faces—faces round 
. Valam i setala 

crying it goes on 


. Wogu le sabwani 
my body it is ready 

. Mandko 0 wamai 
quick in our bodies 
. Wost kwatubulisa 
dance you perfected 

. Wogu le sabwani 
my body it is? 

. Mandka 0 wamai 
quick _in our bodies 
. Na vali o kaisai 

I do tread by waves 
. Tagéga o tuputaku 
leaning on ? 

. Tuwdbu bu ka sakdisa 
Tuwabu would we give 
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Come down, go away 


Holder of the throne. 


The weeping goes on and on, 
While we with the comely faces 
With our well trimmed dresses, 
From the fairs of yesterday, 
Go twirling in our dancing. 

A womanly spectacle ! 

And it still goes on, 

Before our comely faces, 


The weeping still goes on. 


Now I am ready, 

Eager for the dance, 

For the dance you perfected, 
Now I am ready, 

Eager for the dance, 

For the dance by the waves, 
The swaying on the shore ; 


That you gave to Tuwabu, 

















Io. 


II. 


NS 





. Vivina bu 
women would you annoy 


. Ba vale 


. Ba vali ma 


. Dubégu 


. Ba yadi unu 
I will watch my festive together 
. Ba kénu we guna moi 


ku gibwdisa 


Wéogu le sabwani 
my body it is ? 
Mandka 0 wamai 
quick in your bodies 


. Tokupi ku nabweigu 


Tokupi you bedecked me 
ma gu wost 
I will tread here my dance 


. Sektipa yomamai 


? our arms 


. Kwagima kakemai 


rare our legs 


. Kwautu kunumar 


cut our hair 


. Kwabébu migimai 


round our face 


. Dagila kasamwai 


feathers rows festive 


. Toktipwa i nabwéeigu 


he did bedeck me 
gu w0dst 
tread this my dance 


Tokupi 


I will 


ka kautu 
my dress we cut 


. Le mwana we ma kéda 


it excites on our way 


. Vivina o migibwaina 


woman ? face good 
mwardeht 


I will lie on my mat 


. Bi éta magimai 


it will ? our faces 


. Valam nitomai 


crying our sons 
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VII 





That the women did not like. 
Now I am ready, 


Eager for the dance. 


Tokupi did bedeck me, 

To dance this dance of mine. 
With bangles on my arms, 
With legs adorned, 

With well trimmed hair, 
With a handsome face, 

With feathers aligned, 
Tokupi did bedeck me, 


To dance this dance of mine. 


My dress is well trimmed. 
Joyfully on my way, 

A woman of beauty. 

I watch my troupe, 

I lie and rest, 

With upturned face. 


The children weep 





























. Dubégu 
Io. 


Ez. 


. Ma go bia 


. Na pwesima na 


. Agu 


. Ta vdla 
Io. 


II. 


. Na yasima 
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. Kapisi nupomai 


our hearts 

ka kautu 
my dress we cut 
I mwdna we ma kéda 
it excites on our way 
Vivina o migibwaina 
woman ? face good 


pity 


Vill 


. Bia Bolagési 


betel betel prised open 


. Gemdla udogu 


? my mouth 
bolagési 
this my areca areca opened 


. Kemdla udogu 


? my mouth 

bodawa 
thither I meet 

sisu Tanopapa 

with my ? Tanopapa 


I clasp 


. Kwemapisa Ohkaiwota 


you bartered Okaiwota 


. Bia mitikeana 


areca eyes red 

udogu 

we smear my mouth 

Ma go bia bomwagési 

this my areca festively opened 
Bogimdla udogu 

areca? my mouth 


. Tomgiléu tau 


clean man 
o baku 


did tread here on square 


. Tomgiléu tomgibdbu 


clean face round 


. Tokwaddgu Tobesaila 


my nephew Tobesaula 


OF HEAVEN 
With sympathy. 

My dress is well trimmed, 
Joyfully on my way, 


A woman of beauty. 





Betel festively opened 

Reddens my lips. 

Betel festively opened 

Reddens my lips. 

Clasping my purse, 

With my purse Tanopapa, 
Bought in Okaiwota. 

With red tipped betel 

I smear my lips, 

With this betel festively opened 


I redden my lips. 


He was a handsome man 
Dancing the dance ; 
Clean and beautiful, - 


Was my nephew, Tobesaula. 
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. Imti kam wawégu 

toss your plume 

. Kunim baku 

your hair square 

. I you nupogu 

it leaps my inside 

. Kam wawégu tomgiléu 
your plume clean one 
.I you nupogu 

it leaps my inside 

. Kam séba kaikataki 
your paint ? 

. I widnu nupogu 

it ? my inside 

. Tomgiléu tau 

clean man 

. I yasima o baku 

he treads hither on square. 


. Pist yagina 

puff wind 

. Migim tau kunéta 
your face man coconut cream 
. Pisi yagina Olualawa 

puff wind Olualawa 

. Migim Kwenaya kunéta 
your face Kwenaya coconut cream 
. Ba doddu yagina 

I will be calling wind 

. Datima kaiguyau 

call hither principal 

. Valiwa dikupwala 

tread on stone open 

. Kwagwdu dikumagau 
make sound stone hollow 
. Mwayodyu Otumavéaka 
spreading to Tuma big 

. Wadddu baloma 
gooseflesh spirits 

. Kwadédo meisa 
gooseflesh coming 


The tossing of his plume, 

As he lead the dance, 

Delighted me. 

The plume of that handsome man, 
Delighted me. 


The lines upon his face, 


Stole my heart away. 


That handsome man 


Dancing the dance. 


A rising wind 

In your anointed face ; 

A rising wind from heaven 

In your anointed face Kwenaya. 
I'll call the wind, 

I’ll call the wind of princes, 

I'll dance upon the open rock, 
I'll make ring the hollow stone, 
Resounding to heaven. 

In awe of the spirits, 


In awe of the spirits coming, 









































13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 





. I sekima ma gu wosi 


. Sepatu kadamanaga 


closed road long 
Nabwdigu vivina 

decked women 

Gdla migim tau 

not your face man 
Migim = kunéta 

your face coconut cream 
Pisi yagina 

puff wind 

Migim = kunéta 

your face coconut cream 


. I sasdla Lualawa 


he pushed Lualawa 


. I pum kada Tuma 


he ? way Tuma 


. Nudgu i yotyou 


my heart ? 


. Tamagu Topiléta 


my father Topileta 


. Guydugu Lualawa 


my kingdom Olualawa 


. I pom kada Tuma 


he ? road Tuma 


. Nuadgu i yoiyou 


my heart ? 


. Gu wési Usituma 


my song Tuma Song 


. Tamdgu Topiléta 


my father Topileta. 


he hid this my song 


.O béku na  yogim 
on square I did flutter for you 
. Bisdla Usitama 


streamer Song Tuma 


. Le mwdna vivinat 


they excited women 
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Thronging the highway. 

The women have decked you, 

No more is your face the face of man, 
But the face of one anointed, 

In the rising wind, 


The face of one anointed. 


He has moved on to heaven, 
He has trod the way to Tuma 
And left us broken hearted. 

To his father Topileta, 

To the land of Topileta, 

He has trod the way to Tuma, 
And left us broken hearted. 
My song is the song of heaven, 


My father Topileta. 





They have lost this song of mine, 
That I danced on the square, 
Lost the grace of Usituma 


Performed on the square, 
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5. O baku na yobéku To the joy of the women. 
on square I did? 

6. Ba blu dagipasa I'll take out the feather holder, 
I will take out ? 

7. Vagéa o kapom I'll walk off from the throng, 
walk off from ? 

8. O baku na yogim From the dancing on the square, 
on square I did flutter for you 

9. 1 sdya ma gu wosi For they’ve spoiled this dance of mine, 
he added on this my song 

10. O béku na yogila That I danced on the square. 


on square I did flutter 


COMMENTARY ON OGABWAU 


The order of the verses is my own. I have grouped them in this way in order 
that they tell as much as possible of their own story. When I wrote them down, 
and when I heard them in the dancing they were sung in the order in which they were 
recalled to mind. But Tukwaukwa hadn’t danced for seven years, and were not at 
all pleased with their own performance. In the following notes I mention grading, 
by which I mean a change of vowel, for example matala, his eye, mitasi, eyes, bésila, 
streamer, bisdla, streamer. Native commentary was sometimes by way of para- 
phrase of the verse, sometimes merely a reference, from which the meaning could 
be gathered. In some instances I have given a translation of the verse into ordinary 
everyday speech. The first verse might refer to Kwenaya’s bwaima before the 
usurpation or to Tobesaula’s after it. I couldn’t get conclusive evidence. Ogabwau 
is the longest canto in Usituma, possibly over fifty verses, if it could all be collected. 
I have selected the verses which deal with the original, and foundational theme. 
I have tacked on the last verse for the sake of its general interest. 


Verse I. 


1. To have a bwaima, or yam store is the sign of citizenship, of a married man, a 
responsible man. The size of a bwaima marks a man’s social status. Chiefs have 
theirs painted with emblems, and adorned with shells and carvings. To attack the 
bwaima is like stripping an officer in the army of his badges of rank. The bwaima 
and the overseas canoe are the two finest examples of artisanship in Boyowa. 


3. One commentator gave 1 mwagi valu, which unfortunately I am unable to 
translate. Except for this I would have no doubt about the reading given. 


8. In speech I katugogovasi yalua, the spirits acclaim. 


Verse 2. 


1. Bi busi kaidawaga, let the plank come down. Kaidawaga is usually the board 
on which a woman scrapes her dress material. It is also the plank on a chief's 
bwaima, on which is painted the bird emblems of his totem and rank. Very often a 
damaged canoe plank is taken for these uses. Hence no doubt the name. Bi busi 
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kaidawaga to bust kaiduguwai, is a fair example of how the song form so changes 
from the spoken form as to be almost unrecognizable. 


2. Kwau bi ulat. Kwau for ku kau. ] 


3. Um might be thy. Um is also a graded form of ma. There are many ma’s, 
Ma, this, here; ma, thither; ma, our; ma, come; ma, the alternate form of ba, 
I will. The native paraphrase is bi ligeimweisa, they will do away with it. Ma,a 
passive particle like ka, ta and so, seems probable, though it is rare. 


Verse 3. 
1. Ku vabusi is said to be the command of the spirits ; 51 na, it will go, is really 
an adverbial phrase. The line means ‘‘ Get down out of there.” 


2. Man of the eaves ; chiefs build a platform up under the eaves to sit on during 
ceremonial occasions, so that the people do not have to stoop. No man’s head must 
overtop the chief's. 

3. A pearl is kagima, precious, rare, hard to find. 

6. Tobosu, i.e. Tobesaula. 





Verse 4. 


2. I na kabobu migidasi, how smooth and round our faces are. 
3. Dabela i bwabusa i kautu bwaina, i.e. well cut and trimmed. 
4. I kayasisa dabesi tokinibogwa, they made a fair for dresses previously. 


5. Giuya; in speech mwaigiuya is the name for a top, also a verb, to spin 
a top. 

7. Bwaina here has the force of “ well let it.” The verse means that though 
they are not unsympathetic, the dance must go on—to establish the usurpation, which 
is by command of the spirits. This procedure saves the face of the dispossessed and 
sanctions the act of the usurper. 


Verse 5. 


1. I have to guess here. Sabwani seems to be the sabali of speech, which 
means tasty, well flavoured. J sabali kayola, gratifying to the throat, i.e. to taste. 
So, 4 sabali wowogu, it is a pleasure to me to... 


7. Tuputaku is some feature of the beach that I have not identified. 


Verse 6. 


1. Tokupi, as we should say Shorty. Tokupi was Bolapasa’s elder brother, 
who was dead and gone to Tuma. 


Verse 7. 


1. Paraphrase, moi i mwaideli, festively together on the mat. There is yaya 
meaning to watch, to spy on, and there is yaya meaning bored, to have had enough of. 
So my rendering is not certain. 


6. Eta was explained by gesture as leaning back with the breasts up. To sit 
that way, styayeta, is unseemly deportment. I only suspect the meaning of the root. 








changes 


ny ma’s, 
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To sit 
he root. 
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Verse 8. 


2. Gimagima in speech is sticky, as certain kinds of food, e.g. lollies. The 
paraphrase here gave the sense of reddened. Areca chewed with lime turns red, and 
so reddens the lips. 


6. Agu susu ; susu means breast. The little woven pouch-like basket is meant. 
It is clasped under the arm. I have heard the expression also in speech, but used 
in a whimsical way, as a slang term. 


7. O katwota, at the.wood heap. Possibly not a proper name but an allusion 
to some event. 


Verse 9. 
1. Tomigileu tau. 
3. Tomigileu, tomigibobu. 


10. Katkataki, name of a facial design down the side of the face. I cannot give 
its significance. 


11. I think that Wianu is viani. Ani is used in most of the other dialects of 
the Massim and North-east Coast. Amz is the alternate form of kam, meaning to 
eat something, and so the transitive form of « koma lopogu. Tovileu said libido 
was meant, but that would hardly be right in this context. Tovileu though the 
dance master of Tukwaukwa, was a very poor commentator. The best commentator 
of all is a bright woman with a lot of bright children. But these are busy people and 
hard to contact. 


Verse I0. 


This is one of the highlights of the song for the natives. I’ve heard them singing 
it everlastingly. I am sorry I cannot supply an adequate commentary. Dikupwala 
means the dancing circle in the middle of the village, the pwalela valu. It could 
mean also the basic rock, a synonym for dikumomta the immovable. Dikumagau 
is the movable, the insecure. Olualawa, or Otumaveaka, has a third name which 
means the land of stone. Boyowa is all coral, and caves are by the thousand. Word 
play to the Boyowan poet is the very stuff of poetry. It is not funny like punning 
is to us. He works with homophones like a musician with counterpoint. 


In line ro the k is dropped; wadodu for kadodo. 


Verse II. 


1. Olualawa. O and the suffix wa both mean at. Luala, the between. Topileta 
the most prominent of the Boyowan gods holds the intermediate kingdom, Guyoula 
Olualawa, also called the Guyoula Otumaveaka. Is there an Olympus beyond ? 
I don’t know. What I think is, that the term has to do with their belief in reincarna- 
tion. Olualawa would be the intermediate world between two earthly existences. 
I had a beautiful sentence from a native in this connection when he told me of the 
injunction given to a certain woman who was dying. Kala bubula menana le la, 
le bubuli le ma gwadi, that she who was going, endow with her beauty the child that 
was coming. 


2. Pum, darken, e.g. block the light by standing in a doorway. Pum, extinguish, 
go out, as the stars in the daytime, 1 pumsi kubwana. I pum le ma, is an everyday 
expression to hear someone come, especially when we sense that they have come 
rather than actually heard them. 
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3. I have to guess. Yotyou is yo-oiyot, voice the expression Ozyoi! This is 
the cry of distress in neighbouring dialects, the equivalent of the Boyowan Yakayei / 


Verse 12. 


2. O baku la yogila. Yogila, the bisila or pandanus streamer, is held with one 
hand at each end and made to quiver or flutter. Yogim, the / has been dropped. 


4. Beku is a graded form of baku, bury or founder. Yobeku was demonstrated 
as dancing with a leaning to one side or the other. The baku itself used to be the 
place of burial. After a death no dance could in theory be held till the bones had 
been removed to a burial cave. 


6. Dagipasa is the name for the holder of the cassowary feather plume, the 
wawega, very precious on the Trobriands. To pluck a precious ornament from a 
dancer is to acclaim him. The ornament has to be retrieved by the gift of a pig, or 
some other handsome gift. The gesture of Herod to his daughter is a very common 
Boyowan practice. A comical sight sometimes is to see a man of many pigs, following 
his son or daughter round in the dance to ward off the would-be pluckers of ornaments. 
To take the holder and leave the feathers is like taking the setting and leaving the 
jewel. It is the reverse of a compliment. The expression Ba lulu dagipasa is a 
stroke of genius. An expression that sets the brown boys off into riots of laughter 
and tears of mirth—the disgust, the mordant humour, the whimsy of the idea, the 
very expression itself. The derivation of the name dagipasa I don’t know, but the 
pun is on decayed or stinking feathers. 


7. Kaipom. In the centre are the drummers, around them a circle of chanters. 
This is the kaipom. Around the katpom the circle of dancers in all their regalia 
go round and round. The spectators form the outermost circle. 


9. Saya, add on, or insert, verses to a song, lengths toa fish net. It isa common 
practice, and quite understandable where there is nothing written down, and where 
a village may go for years without putting on a dance. But the poet does not like it. 
Tovileu, who was very old, was more keen to recite his verses for me to write than 
I was to take them down, because as he often remarked, they would be safe now. 
A village that has paid a lot of wealth for a song and dance hates to lose any of it. 


UsIWAWAGA 


I 

1. Kaimidmi waga It is a splendid ship, 
? canoe 

2. Yamiwa usagélu The crew tries it out. 
? crew 

3. Le mwana wogu And I am delighted, 

it excited my body 

4. Kaimidmi waga Pulitala With this splendid ship of Pulitala. 
? canoe Pulitala 

5. Kwautigu kwauusala — 
? ? 

6. Le mwdna wogu I am delighted, 


it excited body mine 
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. Na biga di 


. Kayulisa 


. Makéko o 


. Bebéwa o 


. Neigu 
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Le mwanégu Usituma 
it excited me Usituma 


. Dedégu o kubaku 
? on square 
. Kweségu vivina 


approve me women 
Kaimami waga 


? canoe 
Yamiwa usagélu 
? crew 


Le mwdna wowdgu 
it excited my body 


II 


. Taulémwa waga 


canoe 
guyau 
his word our chief 
Makéko o baku 

I stoop on square 
waga 
we burden canoe 


we open 


. Kaidébwa kwapi 


? you take 
Kaikivina waga 
manoeuvrable boat 
Na biga Sokasdka 
his word Sokasoka 
baku 
I stoop on square 


. Tayulémwa waga 


we open _ boat 
Ma biga di guyau 
this word our chief 
Makéko o baku 

I stoop on square 


Iil 
Tataba waga 
quiver canoe 
katala 
on right 
koya 
seek me mountain 


drift 
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Delighted with the song of heaven. 
The women paint me for the dance, 
And look on me with favour. 

A splendid ship, 

The crew tries it out, 


I am delighted. 


We release our ship 

By command of a prince, 
Of high renown.° 

We load our ship, 

Our sailing ship 

Our handy craft, 

By command of Sokasoka 
Of high renown. 

We release our ship 

By command of a prince 


Of high renown. 


With the boat aquiver, 
The set to the right, 


In awe of the sea, 



























Io. 


ri. 


To. 


. Na mwdsina bunita 


I shame — sea 


. Tatdva Usiwawdaga 


quiver Usiwawaga 


. Badu o matagu 


Bau in my eye 


. Gindla bu kwali 


guy will you hold 


. Véva Oo yamagu 


mainsheet in my hand 


. I tatdva waga 


it quivers boat 
Bebéu o katala 
drifting on right 
Neigu koya 
seek me mountain 


. Na mwdsina bunita 


I shame _ sea 


. Kamtabwdina waga 


smoothed well boat 


. Natami o bunatonu 


? with cowries real 


. I koma nupogu 


it eaten my inside 


. Kamta  bwaina Kaitayasi 


smoothed well Kaitayasi 


. Sekégu o bwanita 


? on sea 


. Yokéna una mwasina 


? my shame 


. Ku tim koya 


you press mountains 


. Yagdgu vanu 


my name land 


. Kayaydsa kala valam 


spent for him crying 
Kaitaydsi 1 komu nupogu 
Kaitayasi it eats 





your heart 
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I seek the mountains. 

To the quiver of the boat song, 
With Bau before me, 

With the guy in hand, 

And the mainsheet too, 

With the boat aquiver, 


With the set to the right, 





In awe of the sea, 


I seek the mountains. 


A well made craft, 

Splendid with roval shells, 
Delights the heart. 

A well made craft, Kaitayasi, 
Goes skimming over the sea, 

In awe of the ocean, 

You press on to the mountains, 
Where your name is known ; 
Your grieving is ended, 


Kaitayasi delights your heart. 



















Io. 


12. 


i) 


. Kopdula 


. Wéya una kopa 


strike my mooring 


. I you nupdgu 


it leaps my inside 


. Wéya una kopa 


strike my mooring 
wa takiva 
the mooring on ? 


. Wa vadtu Itobuna 


by reef Itobuna 


. Valiwa Usiwawaga 


tread off boat song 


. Mweléla migina 


faded face 


. Dubégu kauya 


dandle me pouch 


. Bwadégu vivina 


meet me women 
Waytiya una kopa 

? my mooring 
I you nukopu 
It leaps my inside 


. Kila kuluvadila 


argosy argosy matching 


. Yagina igamadoli 


wind wind ? 


. Doyaligu kudéwa 


skirt me shore 


. Naliboma kaguveaka 


? for me big 


. Sagayéwa bunita 


? sea 


. Ba doldguva simulavéaka 


I beach island big 


. Biga yogwési 


word tired 


. Na dobisi o bwanita 


I down on sea 


. Dogigibuli budagwa 


race my brothers 
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VI 


Set the mooring, 


For my heart is moved. 

Set the mooring, 

The mooring in the bay, 

By the reef of Itobuna. 

I dance the boat song 

With fragrant face, 

With dangling pouch, 

For I join the women. 

My mooring is a strong one, 


For my heart is moved. 


On argosy, competing argosy, 
With the wind a gentle wind, 
Bearing me past the shore, 

In a sacred boat, a mighty boat, 
Decked for voyage. 

I’ll go ashore by the mountains 
To rest awhile. 

I'll go over the ocean, 


My men racing with me, 





N 
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13. 


T4. 


Io. 


rt. 


. Simulatéla ba yousi 


island real I catch 


. Yaégu waga i deakwa 


I boat it sprung 
Ula  kunuvadolu 
argosy argosy matching 
Yagina igimadoli 

wind wind ? 
Doyaligu kudéwa 

skirt me shore 


Ta yau una war 
we reverse my boat 


. Nabwdigu o  bwanita 


decked me on sea 


. I kéma nupogu 


it eaten my inside 
Ta ya una waga 
we reverse my boat 


. Losdia 1 kasa kala buna 
Losaia it row with its cowry 
. I lisa o kaisa 


it snorts on waves 


.I téa o pitapatila 


it creeps on deck 


. I koma nupogu 


it eaten my inside 
Ta ya una wat 
we reverse my boat 
Nabwdigu o bwanita 
decked me on sea 

I koma nupogu 

it eaten my inside 


. Kagu vdtu ituvéaka 


I have reef reef big 


 j mtisa Rago bwagau 


they beat for me sorcery 


. Gagésa budagu 


forced my brother 
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VIII 



































I’ll come abreast of the mountains, 
I'll reach an island with my boat sprung, 
On argosy, competing argosy, 

With the wind a gentle wind, 


Bearing me past the shore. 


I put my boat about, 

Prepared for the ocean, 

With delight in my heart. 

I put my boat about. 

Losaia, aligned with royal shells 
With water to the deck, 

Goes snorting through the waves. 
With delight in my heart 

I put my boat about, 

Prepared for the ocean, 


With delight in my heart. 


I have a reef, a big one, 
Ensorceled with my magic, 


And someone has broken in. 








tains, 


sprung. 
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4. Kago vdtu ituvéaka I have a reef, a big one, 
for me reef reef big 

5. Tuwagwdya tauwéisa Brothers beware of it ! 
brothers we away 

6. Ma gu bwagau I have ensorceled it, 
this my sorcery 

7. Gagésa budagu And someone has broken in. 
forced my brother 

8. Kaytpeula kaimatua Powerful and old is the magic, 
strong seasoned 

g. Yaégu Umsolobu Is the magic of Mosolobu. 
I Mosolobu 

10. Kasiligu vanu I govern this village, 

? village 

11. Tolégu likumatava I of the ancient crate, 
man me crate ? 

12. Gagésa budagu And someone has blundered. 
forced my brother 

13. Kago vdtu ituvéaka I have a reef, a big one, 
for me reef reef big 

14.1 mttsa kagu bwagau Ensorceled with my magic, 
the struck for me sorcery 

15. Gagésa budagu And someone has broken in. 


forced my brother 


COMMENTARY ON USIWAWAGA 
There is no central theme. The verses are descriptive and commemorative. 
The Kula is mentioned. Malinowski has described this in his book Argonauts of 
the Western Pacific. Famous canoes get a mention, canoes from different com- 
munities. There is an almost universal Boyowan interest in overseas canoes. The 
last verse I have added because of its interest. I don’t think it belongs in Usiwawaga. 


Verse I. 


1. Miami is said to mean 1 bubuli waga, he embellishes the canoe. This I doubt. 
I have an idea it refers to the quality of the canoe, as lasting, or durable. 


2. Usagelu i weyamisa. I don’t know what the word actually means, but the 
practice with a new canoe is to get up a sort of regatta, race it against other canoes, 
take it round on show to interested persons in other communities, giving entertain- 
ment and receiving hospitality. The whole procedure is conveyed among the 
natives by saying they weyamisa. 

3. Dedegu, explained as painting designs on the face with blacking. 


5. This line escapes me. Native comment said praise, but that might mean 
anything. Mulukwausa is a meteor, also a witch or flying woman. I kwausi bwala 
is said when they put up a palisade around a house. 

10. I pwaisigu vivila. 
DD 
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Verse 2. 


1. Ta ulemwa waga. The canoe is left covered with mats to season. 
refers to the removal of the mats. 


2. La biga da guyau, poetic composition for I katbiga da guyaust. 
5. The canoe’s name was Kadebebwa. 
6. Katkivila waga. Kai classificatory, ki, by hand, vila, turn. 


Verse 3. 
1. Tataba for tatava. 
2. Beu in speech, or rather bebeu. 
3. A net Roya in speech. 


4. La mwasila o bwarita. Mwasila, shame, connotes also gentler emotions of 
filial respect, of friendly deference. 


6. Bau, a cape west of Kavataria. 


7. Ginola, I have always taken to mean the halyard, the rope that hoists the 
sail. On the butterfly wing sail of these canoes I have seen three ropes for governing 
the set of the sail, one on each corner. But I have only seen the veva or mainsheet 
kept in hand. 


Verse 4. 


1. I kamdasi waga bwaina, they finish the canoe well. Kamda refers to the 
construction and finish of the canoe, the planing smooth of the hull, the housing and 
caulking, and so on. One would be tempted to regard kamda as a loan word 
(carpenter). But I have never been able to feel sure about it. 


2. In another place miami. Would the m be dropped by influence of the m ? 
3. This is a guess in the free translation. Awagw is the flying fish. 


7. Tum is to tread ; so ku tum koya might mean you dance on the mountains. 
One native gave this. But the analogy of tum keda, the beaten road, is too enticing. 
Anyway it is a play on words. By the way, tum and mtu are, I think, the same 
word. 


8. Native comment, Butugu wa koya, butugu wa valu, yagagu wa valu, kwaitinigesi. 
My renown in the mountains, my renown in the land, my name in the land, all mean 
the same thing. 


Verse 5. 


4. Takivi is the steep slope of a break or basin in the coral reefs. It suggests 
the speaker is far from home, by the deep waters of the high seas. This line and the 
next ring for me with sheer poetry. 


8. I duduli agu kawya, my pouch is dangling ; i.e. the little pouch-like basket 
in which he keeps his betel nut and tobacco, and love charms. The line means he 
is ready for adventure. 


7. Mwelela, faded. The yellow butia when it fades goes almost the colour of a 
native’s skin, and it gives off a strong fragrance. The natives are very fond of it. 


10. Wayugo is the name of a creeper. It affords the strongest lasping or rope 
fibre to be found in Boyowa. 
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11. I yowa lopogu, an expression usually of surprise, can refer to glad surprise 
as well as fear. It applies here to the nervousness of the adventurer in a strange 
place, about to meet strange men and women. 


Verse 0. 

Kula, the traffic in native ornaments or jewellery. Malinowski’s account has 
never satisfied me. I think that if a wider study were made, the institution would 
be found to extend right through Papua, and possibly right through New Guinea, 
including the mountain and aboriginal tribes. Also that a deeper study of their 
poetry and religious beliefs would provide a background for a better interpretation 
of the phenomenon. Vadula is a technical expression, means matching. 


2. Yagila. Iga is short for yagila. Madoli is the name of a gentle wind. 
3. A doyali o kwadewa. Do is a classifying prefix on verbs for actions at sea. 


4. Naliboma might be La libu, I have plaited round, a general practice indicating 
that a thing has been treated with magic and must not be touched. Ma would then 
be a particle meaning this and go with kaguveaka. Or nali might be a separate 
root or two particles prefixed to boma, untouchable. Either way the meaning is 
the same. Kagu veaka is an expression only possible by poetic licence, but presents 
no difficulty. Kat suffix on veaka is suggested by ka in kagu, my big (boat, 
understood). 


5. Sagayewa a species of pandanus. Bunita for bwarita. 


Verse 7. 
1. Ta yau ula waga, we turn the canoe end for end. This is necessary when a 
canoe goes about ship, because the outrigger must always be to windward. 


2. I lebwegusi o bwarita. Lebu to pluck might mean he is shaven, native 
fashion. 


3. Koma is intransitive. 


5. Buna, the cowry shell. An ornament and form of native wealth. Only 
men of rank should use them. 


7. When the wave of water between the canoe and the outrigger reaches to the 
platform, it means that the canoe is travelling very fast, that sailing conditions are 
ideal, downwind. 


Verse 8. 

1. Agu vatu vatu kweveaka. Agu may have many meanings, particularly in 
song. I have, I am, I am with, for me, to me, or just simply my. 

2. I mtusa, the third person singular or plural, is often used to convey the passive, 
stricken with my magic. 

4. Gagesi. In speech gagi means to force open, as an oyster. Getsi and gegetst 
by reduplication, to break, to wrench apart, as the husk off a coconut. According 
to native comment gagesi was gegeisi. The reef is figuratively enclosed by the 
magic spell. 

Nearly all Kavataria fishing is done in the coral caves along the reef, where the 
fish teem on sunny days for the sake of the shade. These caves must be left undis- 
turbed each time a haul has been made, otherwise the village as a whole would get 
little fish. Budagu, reference as to a younger brother, is half pitying. Some young 
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fool, someone who would not know any better. Native comment, 7 gegeisi tomota, 
someone was violating it. 


6. Tuwagwaya, elders, appeal to men of sense. Ta wetsa, let’s away, is an 
expression for beware. 


8. Kayipeula kaimatua. Kema is understood. The axe with which the garden 
magic is performed is the emblem of office of the towost or magician. He is telling 
them that he and his magic are not to be trifled with. There is an allusion, I think, 
to a shark tragedy. 


to. I have to guess. Kasila seated, a kasila valu, I keep the village just so, 
looks the likeliest construction. Native comment, 1 kastkilila valu, boge 1 towosi, 
now he was magician he some-thing-or-others the village, is not in agreement. Silila 
are fish scales, a boat is s#la when it is still in the rough. Salila means to go down, 
to abscond, and a magician generally performs his:rites early, before the village is 
awake. 


OSIKABILA 
I 
I. ‘imagu agu touna O my mother, my own mother, 
my mother my own 
2. Ba sili ba valam As I sit I weep, 
I sit I cry 
3. Ba nd a gwalolu As I walk I moan, 
I go I croon 
4. Vesdli minupolu As the dancers weave their dance. 
? ? 
5. Waga kauvdu While we gather round 
canoe new 
6. Seuli mi ta gisa Our new ship to see. 
thronging will we see 
7. Ba tii ba nugosa In grief I stand 
I stand I blow nose 
8. Ba sili ba valam In tears I sit, 
I m1 ay 
9. Ba nd a gwalolu Moaning I go. 
I go I croon 
II 
1. O ‘indgu yogagéegu My own mother did neglect me. 
O my mother treat badly me 
2. Nugita vyotanégu "Twas my sister did befriend me, 
my sister attend me 
3. Gayégu 0 katsat Borne up on the waves, 
mount me on waves 
4. Deddi kudéwa At the farewell by the shore. 


? shore 
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II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Io. 


. Tamagu 


. Ba mtu biga 


a bdsi 


I dedi ‘inamésa 


they ? mothers ours 
. Deddina nikikweyélu 
? ? 
. Nudm bo kwahi 


your breast will you clasp 


. Tokinauwégu Topiléta 


unknown me Topileta 
na méya 
my father I brought 
Mwasém yaégu 

shame I 

‘indgu yogagegu 
my mother treat badly me 
Nugita  yotanégu 
my sister attend me 
Gayégu o kaisadi 
mount me on waves 
Dedéi kudéwa 

? shore 


. Kuydwa bo ko sauwésa 
Kuyawa would you leave behind 
. Da véno u to kinana 


our village you went foreign 


. Tokwdu lu ku wedaya 


blind did you anoint 
bwaina 
I tread words good 


. Ku tima  biga-towdsi 


you buried words songster 


. Bu kwdu biga basi 


would you take words piercing 


nupomaya 
they pierce our hearts 


. Kaséra 0 ku lakwéaisa 


incited you drew 


. Kapiisi Mwoiani 


fell Mwoiani 
I you nupomaya 
they leap our hearts 
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The women did farewell me, 

Full of grief did farewell me 
Clasping their breasts ; 

Lest Topileta might not know me, 
Nor the father I brought, 

To your shame and mine. 

My own mother did neglect me, 
‘Twas my sister did befriend me, 
Borne up on the waves, 


At the parting by the shore. 


You fled from Kuyawa ; 

Into exile you fled, 

From the blind man you anointed, 
From the beauty of measured words ; 
For you poetry was dead. 
You took up words of anger, 
That angered and distressed, 
That incited to war, 

When Mwayani fell. 


With trouble in our hearts, 
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a uni edi tomata 
they put in our dead 
Da vanu ku la kinana 


our village you went foreign 
Tokwdu lu ku wedaya 
blind did you anoint 


IV 


. Gagata na valam 
? I cry 
. Katlébu ku tanégu 
? you attend me 


you nupomai 


they leap our hearts 
. I géda kailoi 
it bit ? 


. Valim um  bekuku 


cry your betel husk 
Yowdga ku toya 
canoe making you stand by 
ku mégu 

one portion you gave me 
Ba sisu 0 mwaigigi 

I sit in lashings 


. Gagdta na valam 


? I cry 
Kailébu ku tanégu 
? you attend me 


. Gwadi yokayiya 
child ? 

. Tauwdsi magimai 
lost our faces 


. Towdtu kudéwa 


? shore 
. Gwadi yokayiya 
child ? 
. Tauwdsi migimar 
lost our faces 
. Towdtu kudéwa 
? shore 
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We inter our dead ; 
And you are in exile, 


Who did the blind anoint. 


I weep as I remember 





Our parting bv the pole ; 
The feeling of our fear, 

The feeling of our love. 

I weep on thy love token, 
The little that you gave, 
Standing by the slipway, 

As I sat among the lashings. 
I weep as I remember 


Our parting by the pole. 


The children cry in misery, 

For I am gone, 

While they gaze from the shore. 
The children cry in misery, 

For I am gone, 


While they gaze from the shore. 





Io. 


zi. 


Io. 
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12. 





. Tanubéi yokayiya 


? ? 


. Makibu 1 tauwast 


Gumakibu he lost 


. Towdtu kudéwa 


? shore 
Pailitina valam 
Pailiuna cries 
Natugu demanu 
my son call back 


. Gwadi yokayiya 


child ? 


. Tauwdsi migimai 


lost our faces 


. Towdtu kudéwa 


? shore 


. Kundbu bi nusanisa 


? ? 


. Ba déki ogabaléma 


I think boat spirit 


. Ba sina ba vatoit 


I. sit I: Beat 


. Gdna na wawai 


reef it hitting 


. Pélu bi giaméya 


foam it ? 


. Ba labu toutou 
I pluck ? 
. Ba waki dubamat 


I away to our head 


. Wagdgu wagabaloma 


my boat boat spirit 


. Tawdsi o bwanita 


? on sea 
Kundbu bi nusanisa 
? ? 


Ba déki waga baloma 
I think boat spirit 
Ba sina ba vato 

I sit I beat 
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In their misery they dance, 
Gumakibu is gone, 

While they gaze from the shore. 
My mother too is wailing, 

Call back, call back, my son. 
The children cry in misery, 

For I am gone, 


While they gaze from the shore. 


I'll think of a spirit boat, 

I’ll go and dance, 

Where the waves break, 
Where the foam swirls, 

I'll gather the sea weed, 

And put it on my head ; 
And my boat is a spirit boat, 


Returned from the sea. 


I'll think of a spirit boat, 


I'll go and dance. 
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COMMENTARY ON OSIKABILIA 


Osikabilia means the Song of War. I am not sure, but I think it would be 
danced with spears as part of the dancing paraphernalia. Certainly parts of Usituma 
are so danced. The theme is a fight, a death, and an exile. 


Verse I. 


1. Agutouna might be menana i unigu, she who begot me, or agu natoula, my 
real one. The expression is used sometimes in speech to specify the actual mother 
as apart from the crowd of maternal aunts and foster mothers, who for one reason or 
another claim the title. 


3. Ba la a gwalolu. Gwalolu is a poetic expression, the crooning of a baby, of 
someone in fever, of someone in grief. 


4. Vesali is a regular performance when someone dies. Something which 
belonged to the deceased is taken, fondled, cried over, danced with. In the dance 
these motions are gone through with the bisi/a or pandanus streamer. Polu is very 
frequent in song; it means vehemence either of grief or exaltation. 


5. Waga katwau in speech. Tukwaukwa people nearly always pronounce it 
kaovau. 


6. Seuli bt ta gisa. Seuli is only used in song. 
Verse 2. 


1. Only the pronoun is left out: « yogagegu. She was no doubt savage with 
him for the trouble he had brought upon himself, and his family. They would have 
to pay atonement with all the wealth they had, and he would go into exile. Or 
again it might have been one of her husband’s people who had been killed. It does 
not mean she was unnatural. 


2. Luguta 1 yotalegu, only my sister was nice to me. Luguta in this connection 
doesn’t necessarily mean real sister. It very likely refers to the lady of verses 4 and 6. 
Even lovers refer to one another in this way when their marriage for the time being is 
out of question. O luguta is a pretty way to thank any woman. 


3. Only igaiwa, go up from, leave, is found in speech. The pronoun suffixed 
is the subject as in neigu koya. It is a frequent poetic device. 


4. Dedoi is used only in poetry. It refers to the farewell lamentation on the 
beach. Kudewa is kwadewa in speech. 


5. Nikikweyelu (yelu, flow), I cannot analyse. I was told it meant an upsurge 
of grief. 

6. Nuala is the poetic equivalent of manola. Nuala is very common in the 
other Massim and North-east Coast dialects. 


7. Takinau in speech means fail to recognize. Native comment on Topileta, 
‘ Topileta is a spirit like God. He dwells in Tuma. When we die we go to him. 
He is very beautiful.” In theory murderers, black magicians, and children born 
dead have no entry into Tuma. This is an interesting story, but there is no room 
for it here. The doom is black for Gumakibu. 


Verse 3. 


2. Metoya o da valusa ku la kinana, you went from our village into exile. Kinana, 
the lands of the kanakas, of the barbarians. Like the Greeks, the Boyowans look 
down on people of their own kind, but outside their culture. 
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3. Wedaya, explained as squeezing coconut cream out of grated coconut into 
the hair. 


4. Mtu, beat time, on a drum, or with the hand, or with the foot. 
8. I kasali i lakusa kayala, incite them to draw their spears. 


11. Edi for da. Linguistically curious, indicating the loss of a vowel from the 
usual pronoun forms. This is born out in speech by the modification of the final 
vowel of the verb stem, when pronouns are suffixed. 


Verse 4. 
1. Gagata only in poetry, equivalent to butula, fame, news. 


2. Kailobu, the display pole used during village displays. Tali, entertain, give 
hospitality to. Kw talegu, here means to farewell. There is a noun in speech Taloi, 
which means farewell. 


3. I yowa lupomesa, our insides leap. It is the usual speech expression for 
surprise, and it can be used for gladness as well as fear. 


4. Kailoi, a tree with scented leaves. It is used in love magic and gives its 
name to the corresponding spell. It is classed as a solumwaya, the wild mint, and 
the love charm par excellence. Bitten by the kailoi means to fall in love. His 
lover would give him the kazloi to keep him faithful in his wanderings. 


6. Yowaga is the general term which covers any phase of canoe making or 
repairs. 


Verse 5. 


1. Gwadi is singular, and the whole verse may refer to a particular child. There 
is no other indication to go by. Normally it would refer to his mates, his playfellows. 
I yokayiya means to give voice to the expression Yakayet / a cry of distress, grief, or 
pain. 


3. Towotu. Tomeans standing. I am not sure of the meaning of wotu. Natives 
explain towotu as “‘to stand watching.” Then there is the expression 7 towotu 
kalasia, which means midday. 


8. Gumakibu was the man’s name. Pailiuna was his mother. 


Verse 6. 


1. This line I am unable to translate. Native comment said it referred to a 
stone, and I have a vague idea it refers to gathering seaweed. 


4. Kaisai i waweyasi kudula gana, the waves are beating the teeth of the reef— 
the coral masses that project like the teeth of a saw at regular intervals. 


” 


5. Polu i gigiamegu. The foam ‘ something-or-others”’ to me. Swirls ‘is 


my guess, from gt in giwya, spin. 
7. Actually she hits her forehead with the seaweed. I never learned the ritual 
or emotional significance. This is a beautiful verse. The lover at home will think 


of the lover in exile, and watch for the portent of his death, and be waiting by the 
shore to greet him as he passes on his way to Tuma. — 
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. Le samwana vina 


it excited chant 


. Kikwdtu biga 


hand covered word 


. Na béda wa kéda 


I met on road 


. Togibu yoku 
? 


? you 
Na béda wa kéda 


TOKABOKA 


I 


A joyful chant, 
A whispered word, 


A meeting on the road. 


4. Gisamwana A joyful glance, 
see excited 

5. Gisauwotu A pert glance, 
see all? 

6. Séba taudum A painted face, 
paint ? 

7. Mita pwd An admiring look, 
eyes open 

8. Mitagibu A disdaining look, 
eyes ? 

9 A little tease, 


Io. A meeting on the road. 
I met on road 

11. Bisamwdana vina A joyful chant, 
it excites chant 

12. kikwdtu biga A whispered word, 
hand covered word 

13. Na béda wa kéda A meeting on the road. 
I met on road 

Il 

1. Da biga bigatona A little conversation 
our words conversing 

2. Nakdpu duwayaga With the maiden on the river, 

? ? 

3. Indda ku mégu A hint from mother. 
our mother you bring me 

4. Da biga bigatona A little conversation 
our word conversing 

5. Kapu duwayaga With the maiden on the river. 

? ? 

6. I yélu guna biga An inspired word, 

it flows my word 
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. I waki 


. Kikdsa o 


. Ke géya 


Q. 


10. 


. Kwayayégu 0 


. Gu téu posisipu 

my man ? 

.I kau lilobida 

she took betel pepper 


nupomat 
it went to our hearts 
Na yobu we gu moi 
I croon on my mat 
Da biga bigatona 
our word conversing 
Tkapu duwayaga 

? ? 


. Kakwaydsa kunukunu 


? hair 


. Kwabébu migina 


our faces 
baku 
on square 


round 


TOW 


. Kakwaydsa kunukonu tokwautu 


? hair cut 


. Kakwabébu 0 migim 


round in your face 
wost 

we mount dance 
Kikdsa 0 baku 


TOW on square 


. Kwayasdegu kunukonu 


? hair 
Kabdbu migina 
round face 
Kikdsa o baku 
row on square 


. Kwautuegu tau 


? man 


. Kwagimégu wosi 


you lilt me song 
baku 
you watch me on square 
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Ill 


IV 


My darling. 

She took my charm, 
We fell in love, 
Upon my bed I sigh. 
A little conversation 


With the maiden on the river. 


Well groomed hair, 
Handsome of visage, 
Aligned for the dance. 
Well groomed hair, 
Well trimmed hair, 
Handsome of visage, 
Aligned for the dance. 
Well fluffed hair, 
Handsome of visage, 


Aligned for the dance. 


Of perfect build am I 
A lilting song is mine, 


A sight to see, my dancing, 
























Io. 


Io. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


. Kwabobigu 
. I mwanaili o 


. Kitkwedéli o 


. 1 guéyau i 


. 1 giokésa ku 


. I lowékuva dt 


. Tattakdim 





. Kwautigu migina tubovau 


? face new generation 
o baku 
you round me on square 
kuikia 
on ? 
baku 
? together on square 


it quivers 


. Kwauutégu tau 


? man 


. Kwagimégu wosi 


you lilt me song 
Kwayayégu 0 6baku 
you watch me on square 


gtokésa 
he chief he chief over 


. Pogisa tuwagwat 


jealous our elder 


. Valam usdgwa 


crying my companions 


. I géyau Tokaboka 


he chief Tokaboka 
gisa tuwagwati 


he chief over you see elders 


. Valém usagu 


crying my companions 
guyau 
he went naked our chief 


. Guvésa baloma 


acclaim spirits 
Topiléta 
man one commoner thee Topileta 
Kwewoktva ka sisu 

empty we dwell 

Di guydu i giokesa 

our chief he chief over 

Pogisa tuwagwai 
jealous our elders 
Valdm usagwa 

crying my companions 
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Of perfect build and young. 
Handsome am I, 

In the quivering dance, 

In the dancing throng, 

Of perfect build am I, 

A lilting song is mine, 


A sight to see, my dancing. 


He was a chief outstanding ; 
And his Lord was jealous. 
Well may our people mourn. 
He was a prince was Tokaboka, 
Brothers! he was outstanding. 
Well may our people mourn. 
His reign is now ended, 

And the spirits acclaim, 

To Topileta a nobody, 

Naked is he, 

Who was a prince outstanding. 


Yes, his lord was jealous. 





Well may our people mourn. 
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VI 


. Ku kuntkégue waga 
you well to me boat 

. Valém gudilowa 

crying children Lowa 

. Kait wa kudéwa 

? on shore 

. Ku bultkégu waga 
you well to me boat 

. Valém Boiwelota 

crying Boiwelota 

. Sidéla wa sam 
sitting together on roots 
. Ba delima inamar 
I together here our mothers 
. Tadéda bunita 

? sea 

. Ku gunikégue waga 

you well to me a boat 

. Valém budilowa 

crying children Lowa 

. Kait wa kudéwa 

? on shore 


Togewast 
Togewasi 


VII 


. Tubsigu ta vamapu 

my grandchildren we step exchange 
. Ta basi da kayélu 

we start our ? 

. Kayélu tomamai 

? our father 

. Tubigu ta vamapu 

my grandchildren we step exchange 
. Tantibei ta vamapu 

? we step exchange 

». Ta bdsi da kayélu 

we start our ? 

. Kayélu gumakésa 

? person over 

. Gu mwdya Tokesana 

my betel pepper person over 

. Tonéna ogu lobu 

man of my bejewelling 


Get ready for me a boat, 

While the children of Lowa mourn, 
Anxious on the shore, 

Get ready for me the boat of Togewasi. 
While Boiwelota weeps, 

We'll gather by the river, 

A gathering of the women, 

On the sea we'll wait a while, 

Get ready for me a boat, 

While the children of Lowa mourn, 


In trouble on the shore. 


Children ! dance the dance of mourning 
Start up the kayelu ; 

The dance of mourning for our father. 
Children ! dance the dance of mourning 
Dance the tanubei, 

Start up the kayelu, 

The mourning dance for the outstanding, 
I would embalm the excellent, 


By whom I was adorned. 3 
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. Ku sili ta valam 

you sit we weep 

. Ku sili ta vesai 

you sit we sway 

. Tubigu ta vamapu 

my grandchildren we step exchange 
. Ta bdsi da kayélu 

we start our ? 

. Kayélu tamamai 

? our father 


. Kasai biga 

hard words 

.I géda wogu 

is bitten my body 
. I yaya o baku 

it palls on square 
. Kasai biga 

hard words 

. Bodumwalu 
Bodumwalu 

. Kweduailigu kunu 
? me hair 
. Kweyayégu wosi 
you watch me dance 
. Mwanduli o baku 
quiver on square 
. Kasai biga 

hard words 

. I géda wogu 

it bitten my body 
. I ydyao baku 

it palls on square 


. Tomwaya nm milagwadi 
old man he was like child 
. Ba ytku kam valam 
I hiccough for you crying 
. Ba basi una kayélu 

I start my ? 


Let’s sit and weep, 


Let’s sit and sway. 


Children ! dance the dance of mourning 


Start up the kayelu, 


The dance of mourning for our father. 


Cruel words 

Did wound me, 

The dance palls. 

Cruel are the words 

Of Bodumwalu. 

Combed was my hair, 
Eager was I for the dance, 
For the fluttering dance, 
But cruel words, 

Did wound me, 


The dance palls. 


Honourable but childish 
I sob and weep for him, 


I start my mourning song, 





urning 


father. 
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. Tomwaya Tobiwa 
old man _ Tobiwa 
. Ba yiku kam valam For the honourable Tobiwa. 
I hiccough for you crying 
. Gwaldlu nitomai The children lament, 
croon our children 
. Vayéli ne sapwe I press the earth in over him, 
tread I bury 
. Tamagu mi milagwadi Over my father who was childish, 
my father he like child 
. Ba yiku ham valam I sob and weep for him, 
I hiccough for you crying 
. Na basi una kayélu I start my mourning song. 
I start my ? 


COMMENTARY ON TOKABOKA 


These. verses centre round Tckaboka, the chief before Mosilibu in Tukwaukwa. 
I don’t think they belonged to a separate canto in Tobesaula’s song, but were spread 
among the other cantos. I have put the title Tokaboka over them for convenience. 
In speech I always heard him referred to as Kaboka simply. 
Verse I. 

1. This verse arid the next sketches a little picture of the romance of Tokaboka. 


2. Kikwatu is not the usual word to whisper. It means to speak with one’s 
hand over one’s mouth. To catch a butterfly intact is kikwatu. 

5. Togisauwotu yoku / is often said to an over-inquisitive child. A “ see-all”’ 
you are! We gather that Tokaboka’s sweetheart was a lively miss. 

6. Soba is the name of a face paint from the sayaku tree. It is also a verb 
meaning to paint designs with soba. Taudum is the name of a particular design that 
goes round the jaw from ear to ear. These designs are used mostly by young 
unmarried men and women. Each design tells its own particular story. 

7. Togibu yoku! A rather gentle taunt to someone out of humour. As we 
should say, ‘“‘ You’re not very bright this morning ! ”’ 


Verse 2. 


2. Nakapu, short for nakapugula, a girl just budding or not long budded, an 
eligible young lady. 


_ Duwayaga ; waya is a creek, dwya the classificatory particle for creeks and 
winding channels ; gas an enclitic, often heard when there is a clash of wit ; it gives 
a whimsical twist here. 


3. A tip from mother, Ask a little favour. Inada i kaibiga, Ku meyegu sitana 
bua, Mother said, Give me a little betel nut. The dual form, inada, is scarcely ever 
to be construed personally. The young man would see that his betel nut had been 
charmed with his love magic. This begging is the first definite advance of a woman 
towards a man. Though every such act is not necessarily significant, it is always 
liable to be. There is a rigid etiquette for married women in this matter. 
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7. Posisipu is posisiku. The posisthku is a little yellow-breasted honeyeater, 
a very shy bird. The school children would go scampering off with little squeaks 
of delight to watch them, whenever any were located ; one lonely little hen kept me 
company by the hour, pecking at its reflexion in the window pane. 


Verse 3. 


Native paraphrase of the verse, I kayast kulusi, i.e. 1 wetpulust (tease out, fluff), 
t kabobu migist, 1 kasast o baku, i kayast kulusi, i kautusa. The meaning as trans- 
lated. This verse looks and feels like a piece tacked on, as the poet complains in 
Ogabwau, XII, 9. It is just a description of dancers that might apply anywhere. 


Verse 4. 


7. Kwutkui is the crease in the perineal band. It is a humorous touch. Native 
comment on the verse, Wos: wala, it just passes. It is a sort of fill in verse applicable 
anywhere, to carry the dance on while the song leaders recall forgotten verses or 
decide on a new theme. 


Verse 5. 


This verse deals with the death of Tokaboka, and shows the rankling between 
The Tabalu of Tukwaukwa and those of Omarakana. The Tabalu is the family of 
the gwyaus proper, the royal blood. Mosilibu the present guyau of Tukwaukwa 
often told me that he was by rights the paramount chief, that his forebears had been 
driven out from Omarakana by a cadet branch from Labai. 


1. Gtokesa, careful not to say gioveaka, great chief. Tukwaukwa commentators 
however made gtokesa and gioveaka equivalent. Kesa means over and above, 
remaining over, as a few yams after an equal distribution, or the remainder in a 
division sum. But when I wanted to construe “‘ He was the least of all ’’—the 
pathetic touch—they would have none of it. However they admitted the word play. 
It is a sort of high treason, a courting of certain death in Boyowa, to excell your 
superior. 


2. Tuwagwai, our elders. The paramount chief himself is intended. Mitakata 
is highly unpopular in many quarters, and Toulawa before him seems to have been 
so too. They admit here the precedence of the paramount chief, which in private 
they dispute. He is credited in this line with causing the death of Tokaboka. For 
them no man dies naturally, unless perhaps he is so old as to be useless. The 
allegation is not friendly, neither is it in the sphere of practical politics. Nobody 
would want the matter to be taken up seriously, as in a law court. The paramount 
chief himself does not mind this sort of thing in song, it is good propaganda, there 
is an implied compliment to his superior magic. There is plenty of keen psychology 
in the Boyowan ruling class. 


5. Ku gisa’ See you! i.e., I’m telling you, but not putting it in words. 

7. Lowokuva indicates that he had no native jewellery on him. As the merest 
nobody is plastered with it at death, this is a note of abjection, of pathos, to enlist 
sympathy. 

8. I govisa baloma, Tokaboka’s own dead cry out as at something prodigious, 
horrible. 


9. Tokai is a commoner, a nobody. Tasta is used as an indefinite article, fasta 
tau, aman. The substitution of particles is forceful. This verse bears the stamp 
of Tobesaula’s poetry. 
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Verse 6. 

1. Ku bultkeigu. 

2. Lowa, the district of the gwyau of Tukwaukwa. 

3. I kaiiki wowola means he is uneasy, because of a rumour of bad news, someone 
overdue, a bad conscience ; ki makes a neutrai word intransitive, and wowola the 
object. 

5. Boiwelota was Tokaboka’s son. 


6. Sam are the mangrove buttress roots. She takes him back when dead to the 
old tryst mentioned in verse 2. 


Verse 7. 
1. Tubula may mean either grandparent or grandchild. 


Mapu means to reciprocate. Kayelu is a type of dance. She is addressing 
two of her grandchildren who were twins. 


5. Tanubei is a type of dance. 
8. Mwaia is betel pepper, very aromatic, used to perfume the corpse. 


11. Ta vesai for ta vesali ; vesali is a type of mourning dance ; the verb means 
to quiver the streamer stretched between the hands with the motion of grief. 


Verse 8. 

This is not a very remarkable verse. It is as it were a loose brick. They are 
plentiful.—Native comment, Aiseki, wosi mapana, I don’t know, just a bit of song. 
All that they knew of Bodumwalu was that she was dead at Okoakena. She was a 
party in the original dispute over song in Kuyawa. 


Verse 9. 

1. Tomwaya, old man, is a title of respect like Sir, Master. I know nothing of 
Tobiwa. The verse is in memoriam, a loose brick. I have added verses 8 and 9 
as typical of a sizable proportion of Usituma. Both have a handy handle in the first 
two words. They are simple and easy to remember. Just some of the material of 
a song and dance that might take eight or nine hours to work through. 


SUMMARY OF SOUND SHIFTS AND VOWEL CHANGES AS BETWEEN 
SPEECH AND SONG 
Sound shifts among the consonants are found as follows : 
d to t, kamda, kamta, construct. 
g to b, budilowa for gudilowa, children of Lowa. 
l to b, mwaideli, mwaidebi, together. 
to n, vivila, vivina, girl. 
to r, kasali, kasera, incite. 
y, liku, yiku, shake. 
m, nanaku, manaka, quick. 
n, migida, nigida, our face. 
k, tanubei, kRanubet, a type of dance. 
b, tatava, tataba, quiver. 
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A personal peculiarity, I think, was gunikegu for bunikegu, in speech bulikegu. 
Also the nukogu for nupogu, in speech lopogu. 

Y and w are added as glides, kayipeula for kaipeula ; the diphthong is divided 
into two separate sounds, and a strong accent on the second calls for the y glide; 
w for «, budagua, budagwa. K is sometimes added, Kusituma for Usituma, i.e, 
Wosi Tuma. 

W is dropped, uwogu for wowogu, my body. 

K is dropped, wla for kula, the Kula. 

L is dropped, mwasem for mwasilem, yogum for yogilim ; but I think la or i 
is really a particle. 

W is inserted after b, g, k, m and p when these are velarized. 

Vowel changes. 


atot, da, di, our. 
€, waya, weya, strike. 
u, lava, luva, cast; 
o, lava, lova, cast; 

e to 1, gegeist, gigeisi, shatter ; 
“, we gu, u gu, On my; 
a, geda, gadi, bite; 

o to a, komu, kam, eat; 
€, SOS, sesta, mates; 
u, lova, luva, cast; 
wa, boda, bwadi, meet ; 

u too, kulu, konu, hair. 


For diphthongs, don’t be surprised at anything. Ket, kai, kot, kau, kao, are all 
variations of one and the same particle. 


B. BALDWIN. 








ma, i.e, 


la or li 


are all 


NIN. 








A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XV, No. 2) 


APPENDIX I 
An Initiation Ceremony at Macumba.© 


While recently (between May and June, 1944) carrying out field work in 
acculturation in the northern region of South Australia, under the auspices of the 
Australian National Research Council, we were invited to attend an initiation 
ceremony involving both circumcision and subincision. The natives participating 
in the series of rites lived or worked in Oodnadatta and on surrounding cattle stations, 
mainly Macumba. They belonged principally to the ‘Antinari, ’Pidjandja and 
southern ‘Aranda peoples retaining their cultural affinities and language. The 
initiation was said, by many informants, to be of ’Antinari pattern, and it is for 
that reason that it is incorporated in an appendix to the Ooldea Report for comparison 
with the Ooldea type already set out. While admitting that the ritual and song were 
primarily ‘Antinari, informants noted that some ‘Aranda elements had been incor- 
porated. Some of the main participants in the initiation either were themselves 
‘Aranda or possessed affinal relatives in that group. When natives of one group were 
allied by “ flesh ” or in some other way to the other cultural group they were able 
to understand, if not to speak, one another’s language.'*! Historically, the ‘Antinari 
of the Alberga and desert country always possessed some associations with the 
southern ‘Aranda. Not only were they from time to time brought closer together 
by marriage ties, but certain elements in their religious life were common to both 
groups ; this is particularly noticeable in mythology, when the wanderings of certain 
ancestral beings extended through ‘Antinari into ‘Aranda country. Adjacent groups 
might exchange songs, and during certain ceremonies one group might sing songs in 
the language of the other—for example, the ’Antinari song would be sung by ‘Aranda 
men who were associated totemically with the myth-cycle to which the song belonged, 
that is, within its ‘Aranda context. 


After being granted by his employer a period of leave from his work at Macumba 
station, the intended novice (an ‘Antinari) was caught and “tossed” in the 


189 See also Oceania, Voi. XIII, No. 3, pp. 363-66. 


181 Some natives, both ‘Aranda and ‘Antingari, in the Oodnadatta-Macumba camps were 
talking at times a patois composed of words of both languages ; according to the cultural affinity 
of the speaker such a patois might be termed bastard ‘Antingari or ‘Aranda. 
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Oodnadatta camp on June 11th'*?; he was then taken by his “ protector and 
guardian,” his mother’s brother, an old ‘Aranda man, to Macumba where a camp 
near the Gercheena creek was chosen. A special camp was constructed for the 
novice on the fringe of the main camp, and in such a position that the approach of 
any person could be observed ; his guardian did not leave him during the full period 
of his seclusion. Between June 13th and 16th, during the period of absence 
occasioned by our going to Ernabella, the novice was shown certain totemic 
ceremonies each day ; a ceremony was held in the evenings at which certain women 
danced, but because of the cold weather this did not extend into late hours: the 
novice did not attend this. On the evening of the 16th a similar corroboree was 
held, but was abbreviated owing to the presence of uninvited whites. Although this 
ceremony is non-sacred, it is definitely associated with the circumcision ritual. The 
women dance what might be termed a jigging shuffle, forming comparatively deep 
grooves in the sand; the accompaniment is provided by male singers congregated 
round a fire, which is encircled by a mound of sand upon which they beat rhythmically. 
The ceremony is held partly in sympathy for the novice and partly as practice for 
the dancing held on the initiation night prior to the throwing of the fire-sticks. The 
singing is carried out by the initiating group—those who “ sing the novice ” during 
the sacred ceremonial ritual—while the women who dance are real or classificatory 
mothers, sisters and father’s sisters in addition to eligible wives and mothers-in-law 
to the novice. After the women had danced about a dozen songs—that is, moving 
forward making the grooves in the sand, then returning backwards along the same 
grooves—the men stop singing ; and while the women hurriedly covered themselves 
with blankets some of the initiating group of men left the corroboree ground making 
in chorus as they went the cry “ ’9: /’’ which gradually became fainter in the distance. 
On the evening in question the men moved away only a couple of hundred yards in 
the direction of the novice’s camp, and then returned to the main group ; the cor- 
roboree was then said to be concluded. The purpose of the men’s leaving the 
camp in this way was to impress upon the women the seriousness of the coming 
event—circumcision—and to render them uncertain of the exact time when the 
youth would be “cut.” Theoretically speaking the women should consider the 
novice to be dead during the time of the actual rite, and in this way their con- 
ventionalized behaviour manifests itself; all the women however realize what is 
to take place, even if not all are aware of the precise details concerning the act. This 
conception of the novice’s death will be mentioned again below. 


On June 17th we awakened at 4.30 a.m.; by about 6 a.m. the women were 
departing with food and blankets, cans and digging sticks, to spend the day out in 
the bush away from the main camp. When the last woman had disappeared, all 
the men congregated at the long windbreak at the side of the camp, so placed as to be 
directly opposite the corroboree ground about two hundred yards distant. First the 
initiating or “‘ singing ’’ group departed for the ground, making as they went the 


182 The actual initiation was held during the period of the new moon. 
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sound ‘‘ '9:/’’ with short intervals between each cry ; on their arrival at the ‘jimma 
(or ‘inma) ground, partly sheltered by a windbreak from the sight of the main camp, 
they built fires and began to sing. Then came in the relatives of the novice and the 
spectators. The singers formed three circles, each group under the leadership of a 
totemic ceremonial ‘‘ boss”; the novice’s relatives (i.e. father, father’s brother, 
mother’s brother,!®* father’s mother’s brother, mother’s father, father’s father, 
etc.)—in this case seven in number—lay down sideways close together one alongside 
the other, within the break, but to one side of and at the back of the singers. The 
novice’s brother and step-brother, together with classificatory brothers, either sat 
inactively beside the singers or joined in with them. It was, according to informants, 
the prerogative of the youth’s relatives to do as they pleased ; they were “ watchers ” 
and not direct participants. It was their duty to observe all the actions of the 
initiating party, and so to ensure that during the circumcision the youth would not 
be harmed or injured; should this occur they would take revenge on those who 
instigated the rite. They were obliged also to lie down in sympathy for the novice 
and to help him when necessary. At sunrise (6.45 a.m.), after singing had been in 
progress for about a quarter of an hour, the novice was seen coming from the direction 
of his camp in the company of his elderly guardian ; the latter had one arm around 
the youth, who was partially covered with a blanket. Both entered the ‘jinma 
ground at a jog trot from behind the break, to the right side of the singers, the 
novice immediately flinging himself down directly in front of the latter. He lay 
inert upon his stomach, completely covered by the blanket—“ like a dead man ”’ ; 
on his right side sat his guardian, holding in one hand a thin stick which he used to 
beat off inquisitive dogs venturing too near the novice. Various mythological 
songs were sung; the first twenty-five referring to the 'Wadt ‘Gudjara, ' Juyga and 
‘Milbali, then a series associated with ’ Julana and 'Njt:rana, and referring to the 
piercing of the penis incisure. After the second of the latter songs, several men got 
up from among the singing groups and danced a hopping shuffle side by side, moving 
forwards and backwards. Ten of the men then stood up, removed their clothes, 
and walking in front and to the left of the singers, to a spot about fifty yards away at 
the end of the dancing space, built a fire, and from a nearby acacia bush broke off 
some sharply pointed thorns; warming themselves, they pulled at their penes so 
that they became somewhat enlarged but not erect. Then holding a thorn in the 
heat of the fire for a few seconds, each pierced his penis incisure ; the sound of the 
thorns puncturing the skin could be clearly heard. The incisure when pierced 
several times bled freely, the flow being accelerated by pressure of the hand. The 
blood was sprinkled on the thighs of the men, either by holding the penis at each side 
and letting it drip, or by moving so that the bleeding penis flopped from side to side, 
or upwards and downwards, the blood touching the lower buttocks and loins. A 
shaving about eight inches long of thinly-whittled wood from the acacia, wide at the 
base and tapering towards the apex, was smeared with blood on its convex side and 


, 


183 Except the eldest mother’s brother, who acted as the novice’s guardian. 
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stuck, point uppermost, in the man’s hair band ; this symbolized the newly incised 
penis, and was first worn by ‘Nji:rana. As the rhythm and words of the song 
changed, the men moved one after the other across the left side of the ground, passing 
round the back of the windbreak to re-enter the ground from the right ; forming a 
row, they danced backwards with knees wide apart and slightly flexed, then came 
forward moving their hips so that their penes moved upwards and downwards, 
showing the reddened incisures. As the song quickened in tempo the dancers moved 
further forward, and finally with a cry stood beside the prostrate novice. The latter 
was during the dancing only allowed to sit up a little and watch, but as the dancers 
nearing him cried out “ ’waul!’’ he was immediately covered up by his guardian ; 
this is the “‘ showing of the sacred ‘jimma”’ of which the novice had not before been 
aware. Although he saw the dancing and heard the associate songs, he was as yet 
unaware of their significance. The dancers then joined the other singers, some putting 
on their clothes on account of the cold, while the singing continued. The singing 
throughout the initiation ceremonies was markedly different to that carried out during 
the mixed corroborees, ‘jinma'ingand 31 (‘‘ playabout ceremonies ’’), or during singing 
for individual pleasure. It was more vividly expressed, much energy, both emotional 
and physical, being expended ; the singers became a part of the song, completely 
merging their individual entities in the rhythm and wording. The voices were 
blended, with no lagging behind and no discordant note, giving the impression of 
one voice only, constantly varying in rhythm and tone. Two groups would blend 
their voices in harmony, one joining in after the other had begun and singing loudly ; 
while the other group, finishing first, sang more quietly in a lower key. Alternate 
singing was frequent, one group following directly upon the conclusion of the other’s 
song. After the fifteenth song, one man arose from the singing groups and began to 
dance with a shuffling backward step, unlike that carried out by the abovementioned 
dancers who had incised their penes, but similar to the night-dancing prior to the 
actual circumcision ; the knees were flexed, the dancer swaying them from side to 
side so quickly that their movement could scarcely be seen, while at the same time 
his feet churned up the sand. Another twenty-seven songs were then sung, chiefly 
referring to preliminary circumcision ritual, but the associate ceremonies were not 
acted. Upon the conclusion of the last song the novice, wrapped in a rug, was taken 
away by his guardian to the seclusion camp ; the pair jog trotted out of sight, the 
head of the youth being incompletely covered. The sun showing that it was a little 
after mid-day, the men returned to the camp to prepare dinner, consisting mainly 
of tea and damper. After approximately an hour’s rest they returned to the ‘jimma 
ground, assuming positions similar to those taken in the morning’s ceremonies ; a 
whistle brought the novice and his guardian to take their places before the singers. 
The singing began almost immediately, and gradually became more animated, until 
at the twenty-fourth song a man from one singing group jumped up and ran around 
his circle of singers and among those relatives of the novice who were reclining by 
the break ; he ran in a stooped posture, his arms swinging loosely at his side. Selecting 
an elderly man who stood in relation to him as ‘pulka he bent down, and placing his 
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hands under the latter’s armpits lifted him to his feet; the two then embraced, 
holding each other chest to chest.1*4 Several other men also sprang up from time to 
time during the singing and dancing round embraced their ‘pulka ; older men too 
who were reclining by the break embraced their ‘pulka (i.e. their son’s ‘maradu). 
After the thirty-eighth song, about ten men got up from the singing groups, and 
removing their clothes walked out of sight of the ‘j1mma ground to a place previously 
chosen, where they could decorate themselves for the forthcoming dancing. When 
all had gone who were to take part, the singing became fainter and gradually 
terminated, all who were left lying down to rest or sleep; only the guardian of the 
novice remained alert. All but one of the men decorating themselves were ‘ma:lu- 
‘tiu:ku'wadi (kangaroo/ancestral/men™*), i.e. of kangaroo totemic affiliation, and 
used charcoal and white eagle-down. Blood, obtained from the men’s arms, was 
used as an adhesive in arranging the feathered patterns upon their bodies; two 
vertical bands of white down, blackened in between, were placed on the forehead, 
while similar bands were formed horizontally upon arms and thighs. A concentric 
circle, formed of two rounds of feathers filled in with charcoal colouring, and two half 
circles, one outward from the other and each formed of two arcs of feathers, were 
placed upon the chest and back of each. One man of the Euro totem (‘kanjala’tju:ku) 
used the same materials but varied his designs so that he had horizontal bands on his 
forehead, arms and thighs, while upon his chest two lines of feathers, almost semi- 
circular, joined one another and traced out the raised part of the chest about the 
nipples, leaving the upper portion of the chest blackened with charcoal. 

The men who had been resting stirred, glanced at the sun, and gradually assuming 
their former positions began to sing—at first softly, so that the decorators could hear 
that their appearance was awaited, and then with increasing volume when the latter 
had intimated their readiness. The songs employed referred to the ‘Ma:lu and ‘Kanjala 
myth.18* The description of the dancing, which was the dramatic representation 


184 ’ Pulka (or ‘pu-rlka) is a relationship brought about between a young and older man by the 
fact that the latter held his penis during the “‘ cutting ’’ ; the older man would also be termed by 
the novice ‘maradu (or ‘maradju), wife’s brother (i.e. he is the real or classificatory son of the 
‘waputju, or ‘wapudu, wife’s father, who cuts the foreskin, and by so doing is under the obligation 
of giving to the youth, his ‘gada’waputju, a wife—who may be his real or classificatory daughter or 
other eligible female. The ‘pulka relationship is extended further so that it includes the novice’s 
father ; normally an avoidance tabu (‘omari) is associated with the relationship, but it seems to 
be less strongly developed than that for the ‘waputju, where the ‘omari is definite, and for that 
reason is rarely if ever relaxed. In the case of the ‘pulka however, during such a ceremonial 
period as the above the avoidance prohibition is obviously not enforced. 


185 The term ‘tju:ku was translated in this region as ‘‘ dreaming.” 


186 This Kangaroo and Euro myth belongs partly to the ’Pidjandja and partly to the ‘Aranda 
people ; it is because of this feature that the ceremony applies appropriately to people of ‘Aranda 
and ‘Pidjandja (and hence ‘Antingari, because of its similar cultural background) extraction, such 
as are to be found in the Oodnadatta-Macumba area. It further accentuates the fact that it is 
not only since European times that these two peoples have been in close contact ; although each 
group has maintained a definite pattern of culture clearly dissimilar to that of the other, a certain 
merging of religions dogma and ritual was unavoidable and was indeed welcomed as a means of 
revivifying certain ceremonies from time to time. In fact the further a certain myth extended, 
the greater the prestige and sacred aura assumed by the relevant cult lodge ; the ceremonies, 


[ Footnote continued on next page ] 
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of the latter, will not be noted here in detail, since this, unless accompanied by a 
series of photographs, is apt to be to some extent misleading. This dance was 
similar to one recorded at Ooldea during the period of our field work. As the per- 
formers entered the ground, the guardian told the novice to sit up a little and look, 
while during the dancing of the ‘Ma:lu and ‘Kanjala men he explained the various 
actions. With legs wide apart, and bodies bent forward, each man holding a bunch 
of leaves, the dancers formed a line, one behind the other so that each passed in 
turn between the other’s legs, until with a shrill cry they bounded towards, and 
almost on top of the novice, who was then quickly covered once more. The corroboree 
then broke up ; the novice left with his guardian, and at the conclusion of the singing 
the relatives of the youth returned to the main camp. The initiating party followed 
closely behind; emitting the cry “‘ ‘9: /’’ which notified the women that the men had 
finished “‘ their business ’’ and were awaiting their homecoming. 


[ Continuation of footnote 186 | 


the ritual, songs and relics (i.e. the sacred objects) developed into a “ big law ”’ or “ big word ”’ ; 
see also Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 42. 

This particular myth, roughly outlined, was as follows: The Kangaroo (’Pidjandja, ’ma-lu ; 
‘Aranda, ’u:v2) and the Euro (’Pidjandja, ’kanjala; ‘Aranda, ‘evanga) travelled down together from 
‘Malabidi, north-west from Ernabella, in ‘Pidjandja country, and after his wanderings through 
the country (some incidents of which were enacted in the abovementioned corroboree) arrived 
at ’Jetja’mara (Jay Creek), ‘“‘ where he left his body,”’ i.e. he died, leaving at this place his 
‘tiu:vrunga—his actual metamorphosed body. This is the increase centre for Euro. (A large 
‘tju-vunga of green slate-like stone, now in ‘the possession of the Department of Anthropology, 
Sydney University, is the body of the Euro and was last in the care of two ‘Aranda brothers, 
Charley Snake (native name, ‘Apma) and ‘Ingga’undata (or ‘Inggundata) both Euro totem men ; 
at the death of the former the sacred stone was either stolen from its hiding place or sold by the 
remaining brother who is at present living at Jay Creek ; it was bought two years ago in Adelaide 
and during our visit to Oodnadatta was classified by several ‘Aranda men (among whom were 
Lofty and Bob Welch). The markings on either side of the ‘tju:runga show two windbreaks 
(‘Pidjandja, ‘jz ; ‘Aranda, ’kundja) and the ’Jeija camp. Informants upon seeing this ‘tju:runga 
bemoaned the fact that it had passed out of the hands of their own people, and were grieved that 
it had been neglected and had not been greased and red-ochred “ just as is an ordinary man 
during ‘jinma time,”’ for Euro being himself sacred could not become secular and profane ; he, 
unlike ordinary men, remained always within the ceremonial orbit, and such a state necessitated 
the greasing and red-ochreing which, according to aboriginal religious ideas, could not be removed 
unless more was immediately applied. An ordinary man, on the other hand, could only from 
time to time enter the orbit in which lived Euro and other ancestral beings, and so his greasing 
and red-ochreing was spasmodic. That is, the sacred stone, which was alive and was really the 
body of Euro, had to be kept in a State similar to that set out ritually for the body of a fully 
initiated man during ceremonial periods, and because Euro remained continually sacred this 
treatment and attention had also to continue.) 

One of the increase songs once sung at the ’/Jeija camp of the Euro where he died was as 
follows : 


‘kanjala ‘balgu ‘wi:ndjara’janu ‘wi:da’tjalkara ’e: 
Euro himself going along spitting 


(This refers to Euro entering ’Jeija by himself, a little ahead of his companion ’Ma-lt ; 
as he enters he spits.) 

The most interesting feature of this song is the fact that its ’Pidjandja wording was sung by 
‘Aranda Euro totem men during the performance of the increase ritual at ’Jeija; in the present 
case the text of the song was given to one of the writers by an ‘Aranda informant. 

After the Euro died, the Kangaroo returned to his own home at ’Malabidi, where he also died ; 
this place is an increase centre for kangaroo. 
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Prior to the return of the women, the men congregated behind the large break 
in the main camp, chatting and talking idly ; the women entered silently in single 
file with the children, and sat down in a group at one end of the break. There they 
huddled closely together, and. drew their blankets and other coverings over their 
heads. Three men, who were.incoming strangers, and had been sitting on the fringe 
of the main camp while the women took their places, then entered in single file, 
winding their way through the small breaks until they came to the main body of 
people ; of this latter group a number, chiefly those belonging to the initiating group— 
the ‘‘ near relatives ’’ reclining alongside the breakwind in the attitude mentioned 
above—were sitting in an inert manner, head bowed and arms hanging limply at the 
side. Each stranger came up to each squatting man, and bending down took hold of 
his hand and placed it to his penis in such a position that the stranger’s penis rested 
on the palm of the other’s hand, fingers towards testes!*’ ; the former then pressed 
the latter’s hand so that the penis was held firmly and flatly. The hand was then 
drawn away, slightly pulling the stranger’s penis. One man might have both hands 
taken hold of by two strangers at the same time. When the round of the squatting 
men had been completed, the strangers returned to a place some little distance from 
the break, and assumed a similar squatting posture; the men who had held the 
penes of the strangers then got up, and walking over to where they were sitting 
carried out a similar rite. When this in turn had been completed, all returned to the 
main break, where the women uncovered their heads, and after a certain amount of 
tension normality was resumed. This rite of holding penes was termed ‘mara- 
‘manayu'tu:ri (hand/holding/penis) and was said to mean “ paying with one’s life.”’ 
By the mutual exchange of holding, an establishment of friendly relations was set 
in motion; the strangers, as well as those of the initiating group directing the 
ceremonial proceedings, had guaranteed to accept one another, and in no way to 
invoke hostile attitudes which might under ordinary conditions prevail. The 
“ paying with one’s life” inferred that should any member of either the initiating or 
stranger group refuse or neglect to participate in the rite, he would be liable to 
forfeit his life by spearing ; this would be undertaken by the group he has slighted in 
refusing to hold or give his penis.!8* 


187 The strangers fingered their penes before coming over to the “‘ resident ’’ natives so that a 
partial erection was obtained. The penis retained a slackness which under no circumstances 
would become completely erect (this would not be possible, owing to the rite’s solemn intent and 


the non-appearance of any form of sexuality). 


188 Owing to insufficient time and opportunity in the Oodnadatta-Macumba area it was not 
possible to collect the mythological basis for this rite. Its esoteric meaning too is not sufficiently 
apparent and could possibly only become available after detailed analysis of this phase of cere- 
monial life. It originally came to the above locality, according to both ‘Aranda and ‘Antingari 
informants, from a northern source, and seems to have been commonly practised among the 
former tribes ; no mention of the rite has been discussed in the literature of this region at present 
available. (Further data on this aspect would be welcomed by the writers.) 

In discussing this matter with an old ’Ngadjuri man of the Flinders Range, it was noted that 
the rite of penis-holding was known (although not practised in that region) and was in some way 
said to be associated with subincision. However, at Ooldea this practice was not observed 


[ Footnote continued on next page | 
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At about 8 p.m. all the members of the camp congregated behind the large 
windbreak, while a small group of the initiating men formed a circle round a fire and 
began to sing. Soon the women commenced to dance in a fashion similar to that of 
the previous night ; the dancing in this case was however more animated,. and 
extended over a longer period. At the conclusion of. the corroboree several men of 
the initiating group left the ground, making as they went the cry “ ’c: /”” and paid a 
brief visit to the novice’s camp. 


The greater part of the following day, Sunday, was allotted to what was termed 
“a spell from corroborees.” In the morning a small group of men congregated in 
the middle of the main camp and discussed certain procedure connected with the 
forthcoming ceremonies ; they also “ looked over’’ camel, rabbit and human hair 
twine which would be used to decorate performers in the dancing, and to construct the 
large ‘laralara’wonigi, a white camel hair head-band, and a pubic covering of the tips 
of kangaroo-rat tails fastened in a bunch with human hair, both these latter to be 
eventually given to the novice. Human-hair twine, red-ochred and greased, and a 
hair pad of emu feathers, were among the other articles ; these were to be used in 
doing the novice’s hair after his circumcision. 


There were also a bag of white eagle-hawk down (together with down from the 
cockatoo and wild duck, the latter being after a good season plentiful round swamps, 
soaks and waterholes), and a ’pu:biy (bull-roarer). The former constitutes “ wealth,” 
just as money for example signifies a form of this commodity in a European society. 
An informant stressed this fact in the following sentence: ‘‘ ’Waitpalas (white 
fellows), they say we’ve got nothing (i.e. no ‘ wealth ’) at all, that we poor fellas until 
them ‘waitpalas give us money—but look! You see there these feathers, they are 
our money—all these, they mean a lot of money, mean lot of work getting them— 
but ‘waitpala he know nothing about them, he don’t understand they real money 
to us.” The ‘pu:bty or bullroarer was to belong eventually to the novice, since it 
was “ his ‘pu:bty ’’ which had upon it the totemic markings associated with himself ; 
that is, the ‘pu:biy, like the ‘Aranda ‘tju:ruya, was spiritually bound to the novice. 
The ‘pu:bty itself was about nine inches in length and at the centre an inch in width, 
both sides being convex ; informants stressed the fact that it would not be seen by 
the novice until some time after subincision. This statement, which was afterwards 
substantiated by further enquiry, appears to set out the practice in this region. 
Even during the performance of the ceremonies leading to the circumcision rite, the 
bullroarer was not employed ; it was said to be used only in the observance of certain 





[ Continuation of footnote 188 ] 


during ceremonial time ; strangers when entering the main camp or ‘jinma ground would pass 
from one man to the other touching him lightly upon the shoulder, so establishing a common 
bond of friendship, at least for the time being. An ‘Antingari man at Macumba mentioned that 
the penis was held because of its obvious generative function, and its paramount importance 
during the performance of sacred ritual. (This, substantiated by the remarks of others, serves 
as evidence that the natives were fully aware of the facts of physiological paternity. It should be 
noted, however, that the natives of this area had been in contact with white people for a number 
of years. This aspect has been discussed more fully in Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 243-249.) 
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other ceremonies, in no way connected with circumcision. These two statements 
make apparent the deviation of Macumba ritual from the more or less normal 
‘Antinari behaviour at Ooldea.1*® 


In the afternoon the novice, in his separate camp, was lying full-length by his 
break in the company of his guardian, his brother and certain male friends of his 
generation level. Some of the latter, who had already gone through their subincision, 
related myths and sang appropriate songs, explaining the meaning of each. As they 
sang they tapped the ends of two boomerangs together, holding one in each hand. 
At about 2.30 p.m. three “ strangers’’ from Oodnadatta arrived, and waited on 
the fringe of the camp. As soon as the women were “ covered up,’ these men 
entered the camp and carried out the penis holding ritual described above ; in turn, 
the others went out to the incoming men, who after performing their part of the 
ritual had returned to the fringe of the camp, and offered their penes for holding. 
During the performance of the rite, a subdued wailing arose from among those women 
who were relatives of the novice. Finally, the women uncovered their heads, and 
supper was prepared. 

Some little time before the sun had reached the horizon, the voice of the camp 
“boss” proclaimed to the women that it was time for them to gather together their 
belongings and depart; this, by the men, was termed “ the hunting away of the 
women.” As soon as they had disappeared the initiating party, followed by the 
relatives of the novice, walked out to the ‘jimma ground and took their usual positions ; 
the novice accompanied by his guardian arrived shortly after the singing had begun. 
After about the second song, four figures were seen silhouetted against the skyline 
in the gathering darkness ; they walked across the front of the singers and were then 
lost in the gloom ; dogs sensing their movement through the undergrowth began to 
bark. After a short period the men entered the ground, and as they did so the 
singing terminated ; these men, also strangers, were from the Alberga (i.e. from the 
direction of Todmorden Station). After the penis-holding ritual had taken place 
between the latter people and those of the initiating group already on the ‘jinma 
ground, singing was recommenced. Among the Alberga party was the ‘waputju 
of the novice, whose duty it was to cut the boy. 


As the singing continued, first one man and then another sprang up from either 
among or nearby the circles of singers (but not from among those reclining near the 
break), and began loudly to harangue one another ; to accentuate their words, the 
speakers made passes with their clubs and moved across the ground in front of the 
novice and the singing groups. This shouting in assumed wrath aroused other men, 
who in turn jumped up and became extremely volatile; “sides ’’ were taken,’ 
weapons were brandished, and the most “ dangerous” oaths and speech were used. 
Normally such language would arouse in the recipients anger which could only be 


189 See Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 266-267. 


19% Tt is possible that the sides taken were according to the participants’ generation level, 
but from observation there seemed to be deviation from this rule. 
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appeased by actual bloodshed ; in fact, at other times no native would ordinarily 
think of using such phrases. Because the speakers were using ‘Aranda words 
mixed with ‘Antinari, spoke very quickly, loudly and sometimes shrilly, and slurred 
certain words in the process of accentuating them, it was difficult to understand 
particularly the longer sentences ; the following phrases were however picked out : 
“ You ‘gulagula (i.e. ‘ hungry after coitus’), pushing your penis into the vulve of 
all the young girls ...! .. . ‘gulagula, 'gulagula you fornicate with any one, 
placing your penis anywhere—even into the vulvz of bitches if it wasn’t so big in 
erection. You—all of you people of so and so totem sing your mythological songs 
wrongly. You, you masturbate, leaving no semen for your wife, and she has to go 
to your ‘kameru for his penis. Why, you long fellow there, you lie with your own 
mother and your sisters; your father copulates with your sisters—you and your 
father mix your semen in the one vulva. You speak to your mother-in-law—you 
don’t avoid her, but hunt her out, and touch her clitoris when her daughter is 
away... You speak to your father-in-law...’ andsoon. This is termed the 
ritual “ larking,” held in order to impress the novice, who lies immovably by his 
guardian. During the haranguing there was no relaxation in the singing ; from time 
to time those listening laughed, or added phrases which were calculated further to 
extend the “ larking.’”’ At intervals during the latter a man would spring up, and 
going to the ‘jimma ground dance the backward shuffling step, described elsewhere, 
towards a fire built at the extreme back of the grounds. The “ larking ”’ continued, 
accompanied by singing and occasional dancing, for about three hours. 

Towards 10 p.m. the Alberga strangers, together with others of the initiating 
group of men who had not participated in the previous day’s incisure ceremony, 
walked over to the right-hand side of the ground and made a large fire. Around 
this they gathered warming themselves, and handling their penes so that they might 
become longer and not remain retracted ; each then plucked a thorn from the prickly 
acacia and began to pierce his urethral incision in the manner described above. 
During the piercing the older men, who were cursing and shouting, directed their 
attention to these men, poking fun at them, pointing derisively at them, and saying 
among other things, ““ Why, you people there squeezing blood out of your penes— 
look how you squeeze—the blood does not flow freely—shall we help you? .. .”’ 
In good part the incisure-piercers laughed, and turning towards their tormentors 
thrust forward their genitalia ; moving their thighs, they made their penes, dripping 
with blood, move vertically up and down. When they were ready the men danced 
one behind the other into the main ground and forming a row moved backwards and 
forwards down the ground in front of the novice, who was told by his guardian to 
look. As they danced their penes moved upwards and downwards vertically, 
showing the reddened incision, which in the firelight appeared to include the whole 
glans penis—to the novice it would seem that the men’s penes were completely red. 
No forehead decoration was used in this dance. Concluding the dance the men 
moved forward towards the novice, and making as if to jump on him, but cleverly 


averting him, uttered the cry “ ’waul” and dispersed. 
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The singing continued, and the ritual “larking’’ began once more. The 
harangues however were more spasmodic and less forcefully animated than before ; 
six men had crept away, taking with them their bags of ochre, and this was a period 
to be filled in while these men decorated themselves for the forthcoming ceremony. 
In this ‘jinma the six men of the ‘Baba (dog) totem represented the dogs of the 
‘Minma 'Miyari (Woman/Mountain-devil), who from ‘Galan to ‘Anmayu chase the 
penis of 'Nji:vana, biting and tearing at it.19' Each 'Baba’wadi had the appropriate 
markings and a pad of wood shavings, stained with blood from his urethral incision, 
tied upon his forehead. First one danced, then two together ; each single one or 
pair, upon the termination of his or their performance, came forward towards the 
novice and made as if to dance again. The association of this ‘Baba ceremony 
and the previous rite of the incisure-piercing becomes clear upon considering the 
mythical reason for the piercing of the incisure.1*? After this dancing, and the 
departure of the novice (at about 11.30 p.m.) all the men left the ground and retired 
to their camps to rest and have supper. 

That night the women remained away from the main camp. Next morning 
all were awake early, about 6 a.m., as the women were expected to return; they 
were however late and did not reach the main camp until 9 a.m. They entered in 
single file and sat down at their camp fires; hardly talking to their menfolk ; at a 
word from the camp “ boss ’’ they picked up their bundles and again left the camp 
(at about 9.15 a.m.). As soon as they had disappeared from sight the men left the 
camp, the initiating group going ahead crying out intermittently “’9:/’’ When 
all had assumed their places and the novice had entered with his guardian, the 
singers, divided into two groups, began. After a short period men from each singing 
group got up; according to their group, they went to the left or to the right of the 
ground, and each making a fire went through the abovementioned actions relevant 
to the piercing of the penis incisure. The right-hand group, while opening their 
incisions, were derided by some of the men belonging to (i.e. sitting by) the opposite 
group of singers. When they had stained their thighs with the penis blood, men of 
both groups formed into two separate rows; moving from left to right across the 
ground with penes flopping up and down they assembled as one unit, moved towards 


191 See Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 43. 


192 See Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 268-270. 

In glancing through this section of the Ooldea Report, and the summarized version of the 
‘ Mingari-’ Baba-’ Nji:vana myth (Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 43), it was noticed that the following 
comments should be made. In the former part (on p. 269) it was mentioned that ’ Judana’s penis 
was attacked by the dogs, while in the latter (p. 43) it was ’Nji:vana’s penis ; however, as has 
been noted, ’ Juana was the penis of ’Nji:rana and was in many cases detached. Often the one 
name was synonymous with the other. ‘Nji:rana cut the remaining part of his penis which itched 
when the dogs began to bite his detached (in some versions attached) organ, termed by the proper 
name ’/Julana, and so originated the rite of subincision and the subsequent piercings of the 
urethral incisure. 

Some informants at Macumba held that the origin of the subincision rite was to be found 
in the fact that the dogs tore at ’Nji:rana’s penis, making it bleed freely ; others, as at Ooldea, 
held that it originated in the way mentioned above. It should be stressed that where subincision 
mythology varies, according to tribe and region, other apparent reasons for the performance of 
this rite may be put. forward by native exponents of religious dogma. 
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the novice (who had been watching the dancing) and piled up one almost upon the 
other in front of him, crying out “ ‘aul! ‘aul!’’ At this cry the novice was turned 
over on his face by his guardian, and after the actors had disappeared was taken 
away to his own camp. 


After a short pause the singing began once more, this series referring to 'Nj1:rana 
mythology. During the singing, the half-brother of the novice was led out to the 
left side of ie singers and told that he was to be subincised. He sat upon the ground 
with legs apart, while his mother’s brother (the novice and he had the same father, 
but different mothers ; he was the illegitimate half-caste son of that father, although 
the latter recognized him and called him “ son ’’) squatted behind him, holding his 
nephew with his thighs and under the armpits. In front of him sat his ‘waputju4® 
with a razor, while his ‘maradu (or ‘pulka), holding the penis upright, carefully and 
slowly cut downwards from the apex of the penis, slitting open a portion of the penile 
urethra along the ventral or under surface of the penis. This initial cut was at 
least one and a half inches in length, about half-way down the glans penis, leaving 
open the under part of the urethra. The initiate’s mother’s brother who was holding 
him closely supervised the operation, as it was his duty to observe the care taken 
by the operator. Should the latter cut too deeply and by so doing ‘‘ damage the 
‘gumbu channel ”’ he would pay with his life, the mother’s brother who “ stood for the 
initiate’ striking him down ; informants were certain, and this was substantiated 
by careful observation of the rite, that the seminal or urinary duct was not lacerated 
during the cutting, which would not impair the ejaculatory powers of the subject. 
This first initiate who underwent the operation of subincision almost fainted, and 
towards the end of the cutting reeled from side to side and collapsed. His mother’s 
brother and ‘waputju rubbed his forehead and the top of his head talking to him all 
the time praising his bravery ; he soon revived, and was then helped up and led 
across to a fire beside a circle of singers, to the left of the ground; as he walked, 
he kept his legs wide apart. At this fire he squatted down, keeping his knees wide 
apart. The blood flowed freely, dripping over the bottom of his testes; he placed 
a few hot coals directly under his genitalia, so that the heat would ease. the flow 
of blood; from time to time he removed congealed blood, or blood which had 
accumulated on the hairs of his testes. It was noted that during this initial cutting, 
as mentioned above, the initiate felt intense pain, but it was said that during the 
subsequent cuttings or piercings one “‘ hardly noticed it’’; in the former case, 


193 Any fully-initiated man belonging to the group opposite the initiate—i.e. of the group 
who had originally circumcised him, being of the opposite generation line—may subincise him, 
provided that he is in the same kinship category as the ‘waputju (e.g. wife’s father’s brother, and 
daughter’s husband) ; this is also the case where the ‘maradu is concerned. 


It will be noticed when comparing the above description of subincision with the Ooldea pattern 
(Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, p. 268), that the former is viewed with more seriousness and assumes 
more importance than is the case in the latter. For example, the rite was accompanied by songs 
and preceded by the ‘‘ mass”’ subincision of those who had been initially subincised (see main 
text). In this instance it was not possible to record the exact relationships towards their 
individual subjects of all those men who subincised or held the penes; this aspect should be 
further investigated. 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA REGION, 
WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. PLATE I. 





A. The half-brother of the circumcision-novice being subincised ; the posture of his 
‘waputju and the manner in which the penis is held is noticeable. 

B. The first initiate who underwent the operation of subincision (i.e. the man shown 
in photograph A) being revived. 

(. The piercing by men of their penis incisures prior to their ritual dancing towards 
the novice. 

D. The embracing of the ‘pulka ; in the foreground is a circle of singers. 
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there was little pain after the cutting except when the initiate urinated. Older 
informants observed that the most painful part of the operation was the cutting 
near the root of the scrotum and not the cutting of the glans proper ; the initial pain 
was, they admitted, to some extent intensified owing to the initiate’s state of mind 
prior to and during the cutting—like the novice at circumcision, he reaches an 
emotional state which leads him to expect something far worse than actually does 
happen. The initiate cannot indulge in sexual intercourse until his penis is healed, 
usually about four to six and sometimes eight weeks ; when he does employ it for 
this purpose “‘ he goes slowly,” i.e. he rhythmically moves his penis carefully in the 
woman’s vagina. 


During the operation the singing was continued, and the songs tell the initiate 
how his totemic ancestor was subincised. One after the other, non-subincised men 
arose, to have their penile urethra slit in the above manner ; there were in all five 
initiates, who offered themselves willingly and sometimes laughingly to their 
operators. As far as one could tell, they appeared neither dazed nor frightened ; 
most however flinched during the course of the incising. This was in contrast to the 
experience of the first initiate, the half-brother of the circumcision-novice. However, 
no initiate cried out or struggled during the cutting ; in some cases the legs of the 
subject were held, but only to still the involuntary quiverings. When this group 
had been completed the singing, after a pause, began again ‘‘ asking for more men 
to be cut.”” One man jumped up and offered himself to his operator who belonged 
to the opposite group ; the former had been initially subincised at the last ‘Antinari 
initiation six months previously. His penis was held up in the usual manner, and 
the original incision opened and slightly extended. The singing ceased at the 
completion of this operation, but was renewed by elderly totemic leaders “‘ asking 
for another man.’’ Another got up and was cut; the singing paused, then began 
again ‘‘ wanting another person.’’ This went on until about twenty men were 
cut.184 The incision of some was extended slightly, re-opening the original cut, 
while others had the slit enlarged so as to extend from the glans to the root of the 
scrotum. Several of the older men who had submitted to the latter cutting had the 
lower portion of their incisure opened (i.e. towards the root of the scrotum only) and 
a small piece of flesh cut out ; this was actually the final part of the rite, which 
extended over a number of years—at each initiation (held usually once a year, 
sometimes twice) the incision was re-opened, and slightly extended until it reached 
the root of the scrotum. Then only this latter part was opened, several times, and 
finally the small piece of flesh removed; even after this, it might be re-opened. 
In the latter case the flow of blood was very slight, while during the extended cuttings 
the blood ran freely. Men squatted around fires, either to the left or right of the 
singers, and placed hot coals directly under their bleeding genitalia ; in this position 


194 Men who either belonged to the initiating group, or were relatives of the circumcision- 
novice. 
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they appeared like menstruating women.!®° The “ singing of the asking ”’ concluded 
when no more men were forthcoming, and a short period of rest was allowed. 


Again the singing commenced, and the recently subincised or re-subincised men 
took their place in the circles of singers. Some men whose penes were still freely 
bleeding continued to squat at the fireside ; from time to time the men took off with 
a twig clots of blood adhering to their testes. A whistle from an old man brought 
the novice and his guardian, who resumed their positions before the singing men. 
Aroused by the recent operations, and the increased status of a number of the men, 
the singing became extremely energetic. The embracing of the ‘pulka took place, 
in the manner previously described, among five pairs of men—between those of one 
singing group and relatives of the novice. A short time after the last "pulka had 
embraced, several of the recently re-subincised men jumped up, and danced back- 
wards from the novice in the peculiar step used only at circumcision ceremonies, i.e. 
the quick movement of the dancer’s knees, with shuffling feet churning up the sand. 
At this the novice was allowed to look briefly, and was then turned over on his face ; 
after a little more singing he departed in company of his guardian, and the ceremony 
broke up for dinner (at 12.30 p.m.). 


By 1.30 p.m. the men had returned to the ‘jizmma ground, the novice was in 
position and the singing had begun. Men who were to perform the afternoon’s 
totemic ceremonies went out to their places to prepare their decorations and sacred 
objects ; these men were drawn both from the initiating group and from among the 
relatives of the novice. Of the latter group a mother’s brother of the novice was the 
totemic headman ; each party had its own site, the initiating group directly opposite 
the main ground, but out of sight, and the other group a secluded place in the bed of 
a creek to the left of the ground. The remaining men rested, most lying full-length 
upon the ground and sleeping. After about twenty minutes, one of the novice’s 
relatives came into the ground and beckoned to the newly-subincised men to 
accompany him to the decorating site and witness the making of the sacred ‘laralara- 
‘wonigt (the most important religious object shown to the novice during the circum- 
cision ritual), and the blood-letting from the participants’ arms. Of this group the 
totemic headman had dressed himself up to represent the ‘Kamnjala (euro) ; upon his 
head he wore a complete detachable wig made of human hair twine, to which were 
attached the euro-shaped ears. His two companions were 'Ma:lu (kangaroo) and 
’Tju:ki (the little night bird who was an uncle to both ‘Malu and 'Kanjala). Each 
of these two men, who represented their own totemic animals, was specially decorated 
with markings, edged with an abundance of white eagle-down ; and each had also, 
hanging from the front of his girdle, a large round ball, constructed of a pad of emu 
feathers wound tightly round with hair fibre, covered with red-ochre and finally with 
white down which was attached with arm blood ; these were the testes of the ‘Ma:lu 
and 'Kanjala. 


195. No simile is here suggested or was mentioned by natives. This has been mentioned 
elsewhere—see Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, p. 269. 
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Another man differently marked, wearing a bunch of wood shavings attached 
to his forehead, was ‘Ku.jini (the mosquito) ; it was he who carried the large ‘/aralara- 
‘wanigt, constructed in two parts.1% 

At the other site, where those of the initiating group were congregated, men 
were painting themselves with ochres, and spurting arm blood over their shoulders 
to sanctify the markings and to make them as one with the totemic ancestors ; little 
use was made by this group of the eagle-down. ‘Baba (dog) totem men made upon 
themselves markings associated with that animal (these were not the dogs of ‘Miyart), 
as did ‘Ma:lu men (not the ‘Ma-lu of the other decorating group) and ‘Dindaka 
(parenti lizard, or varanus giganteus) men, the latter having the circular markings 
of that reptile. The most important totemic animal among these was the ‘Gulbert, 
the Big Kangaroo (‘Aranda informants said this was the ‘Aranda term for this 
kangaroo, which is possibly the ‘Pidjandja ’Gulber, or ‘‘ blue’ kangaroo) ; he was 
associated with the ‘Maz:lu, and the 'Gulberi actor was totemic ‘‘ boss’”’ of this cuit 
lodge. 

At about 2.45 p.m. the singing recommenced, notifying the totemic actors that 
it was time they were ready. (The following ceremonies will not be given in detail, 
for the reason mentioned above.) 

The first to perform was Euro, who acted the part of that animal, imitating 
its peculiar characteristics, such as scratching itself, and bringing towards its mouth 
and licking its testes (the ball mentioned above). Then after Euro had left the 
ground, followed a pair of actors, Kangaroo and the Night Bird who performed as 
did the Euro the dramatized version of the ‘Ma:lu, 'Kanjala and 'Tju:ki (also 
pronounced ‘tjurtju) myth referring to circumcision.!®? This ceremony, together 
with the myth, was ‘Antinari. At each performance the novice was told to look, 
and was turned over on his face when the actor or actors came towards him and made 
as if to jump on him. 

Then came the most important event of the afternoon. The ‘Ku:jini (the 
brother of the novice) moved quietly and slowly from his position near the creek bed, 
around the back of the break to the opposite and right-hand side of the novice and 
on to the extreme back of the ‘jinma ground. When he was at last ready, the singing 
changed to his myth cycle; standing behind a bush about two hundred yards 
away from the novice and holding his ‘laralara’wanigi horizontally behind him with 
his two hands, he waited until the novice was told to look in his direction. Then he 
stepped from out the shelter of his bush, and stealthily moved forward diagonally 
across the ground, still holding at his back the ‘laralara; as he came forward he 
lifted his feet high and alighted carefully almost on tip-toe. On reaching a certain 


196 That is, first the spear or shaft had made upon it an elongated ‘w2nigi of approximately 
five feet in length with two horizontal supports, while upon the upper part of the same shaft was 
made a smaller ‘wInigi of about three feet in length, also with two horizontal supports ; the two 
‘wnigi close together were classified as one ‘w2nigi and constituted the ‘/aralara ; to the top of the 
shaft, and to the end of each horizontal support was attached a bunch of cockatoo feathers. 


197 See Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 258-259. 
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distance, he stuck the ‘laralara into the ground before him for the novice to see, 
stepped back a few paces, then forward again, and taking up the ‘Jaralara and holding 
it again at his back began to move forward with a deliberate step. He continued 
in this way until finally he reached the novice, and with a loud shout stuck the 
‘laralara in the ground before him ; at that instant the novice was turned over by his 
guardian, and the 'Ku:jimt disappeared in the direction of the creek bed to hide the 
sacred object. 

The ’Ku-:jini myth is ‘Aranda and is briefly as follows. ‘Ku.jint’s aunt possessed 
a fire-stick which she pretended to all and sundry was a baby; she nursed it as a 
mother would a child. One day however ’Ku.jini discovered the true identity of the 
object ; since there was then no fire in that country he asked her for it, but she 
repeatedly refused. When she was asleep one day after dinner, her nephew stole 
it and carried it away ; he had not gone far when his aunt awakened, and on finding 
it gone set out in pursuit. They jumped over several creeks, until at last they came 
to ’Pitjurt Creek (probably part of Spring Creek, near Witcherrie Mound and Mound 
Springs) ; the nephew was able to jump the span of this creek, but his aunt could not. 
She landed in the water where she drowned and was turned to stone, which may be 
seen when the water is low. ‘Ku:jini undeterred went on, and reaching Dalhousie 
Springs!®* threw the fire-stick into the water and there remained himself. Owing 
to the presence of the fire-stick the springs are always “ hot ” (possibly tepid), and 


should anyone be ill he need only submerge himself in these springs soon to become. 


well. This is as much of the myth that was known to the ‘Ku.jini totem man; 
the association of the ‘laralara with the totemic ancestor was not explained. 

With the termination of the ‘Ku:jimt songs, which ended the acting-series of 
those belonging to the novice’s group, there began the first part of the initiating 
group’s dramatic presentations. Two ‘Baba men took their places on the ‘jimma 
ground, one at a short distance from the other. The ‘Baba at the extreme back 
moved slowly forward on all fours, imitating as he went a dog sniffing at bushes, 
urinating and scratching. Coming to the other dog he jumped at the latter, and 
both continued down the ground acting certain selected parts of ’Baba mythology. 
This was followed by the ‘Ma:lu ceremony, in which nine men took part. A long 
row was formed of ’Ma:lu men who with legs apart and bent, held in their hands 
bunches of green leaves which they rustled from side to side. Then each passed 
under the legs of the man immediately in front, one after the other, until all came 
together and piled on top of one another in front of the novice. In the next dance, 
two ‘Ma.:lu men moved forward, one directly after the other ; the one behind grappled 
with the one in front and passed under his legs. The two ‘Ma:lu then came together, 
the one behind taking the hands of the one in front ; standing upright, they shook 
their bunches of leaves first to one side and then to the other, and moving forward 
towards the novice completed their act. These ceremonies, with their mythological 
background, are of ‘Antinari origin. 


198 Noted in pastoral plan, Sheet No. 17, as Dalhousie Springs Proper. 
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The next ceremony was the '[)tndaka ; these men moved forward in an upright 
manner, swaying their bodies from side to side, enacting several incidents in the 
mythology. The ‘[jindaka ceremony is associated with the country around Eringa, 
the main totemic site being situated near Blood’s Creek water-hole, and is of ‘Aranda 
ownership. 

The final dance was that of the ’Gulberi, associated with the country round 
Dalhousie, being partly ‘Aranda and partly ‘Antinari,; the actor, being himself the 
totemic headman of this lodge, was the best exponent of the 'Gulberi imitative 
dancing that could be desired, and his performance was for that reason superb. His 
awakening in a hole which had been dug on the ‘jimma ground, his movements 
bringing him before a hedge of bushes which had been arranged before the hole and 
behind a fire, the parting of these bushes and his arrival before the fire, and the facial 
contortions with which he imitated the 'Gulberi chewing, cannot adequately be 
described here ; involuntary exclamations of appreciation were general throughout 
the onlookers. The ‘Gulberi then moved forward as if to jump on the novice, who 
was turned over on his face. 

These sacred totemic ceremonies were held principally in this case in order to 
implant indelibly in the mind of the novice the mythological incidents related in them. 
The songs changed and blended with the different forms of dancing and their attendant 
moods ; the song described every outstanding detail depicted by an actor. Although 
the dancing and acting are conventionally dictated by the religious dogma, they do 
not remain merely inanimate and stylized, but are flexible and definitely allow for 
independent individual expression. Able exponents of the acting associated with 
their own totemic cult lodge, from time to time make their appearance in an aboriginal 
society—just as an actor in our own community may become outstanding through 
his superior ability—and like all great actors include in their repertoire additional 
details (which are themselves the result purely of individual expression and not of 
conventional dictate). 

Upon the conclusion of the ‘Gulberi dance the novice left the ‘jivima ground, 
the corroboree broke up, and the men returned to the main camp for “ supper.” 
At about 5.15 p.m. the women returned. 

A little after 7.30 p.m. both men and women collected at the main break, and 
at a word from the camp “ boss’”’ both sexes went out towards the ceremonial 
ground, the men making as they walked the cry “’9:/ '9:/”’ Reaching the ground 
the men went behind the break, while the women keeping to the side facing the main 
camp clustered around two fires. Behind the break one group of men, of the 
initiating party, sat down in a circle and began to sing; another group, of the 
opposite generation level, beat time by hitting one stick upon the other. This 
rhythm led some of the women who were relatives of the novice?®® to divide into 

199 Women who danced were related to the novice in the following manner : ‘gu:vi, prospective 
or classificatory wives; ‘kanggaru and ‘malang, elder and younger sisters; “ngundju, real or 
classificatory mother ; ‘gundili, father’s sister, wife’s mother ; the ‘ngundju and ‘gundili were of 


‘Talbadu (or ’Tjanamiltjan), and the ‘gu:rt and ‘kanggaru of the ‘nganan’daraka generation 
level. 


F 
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two groups, according to their generation level ; with the previously noted shuffling 
step they danced diagonally from left and right of the ground to the break making 
grooves in the sand as they moved. Other women looked on, standing or sitting at 
a fire on the left of the ground. Most of the dancing women held a fire-stick in one 
hand, a couple holding their neighbours’ hands as they moved backwards and 
forwards ; in this way they danced six times. The tracks made by the dancing 
women were similar, it was said, to those made mythologically by the ’Minmara- 
‘kunkaruykara group of women, who were frightened by ’ /ulana.?°° 

After a pause, the women who had danced moved to the right and arranged 
themselves around a fire, while the other women ran away to the left of the ground 
away from the main clearing. Most of the men had altered their position from the 
back to the right-hand side of the break, well away from the ‘jimma ground. Then 
from the darkness beyond the windbreak, which had been reinforced with more 
branches, a row of men, one behind the other, came forward jog-trotting quickly, 
each holding a fire-stick and crying out “’a:/ ‘a:! ‘a:!”’ As they reached the 
break they ran through it on to the ground occupied mainly by the women ; encircling 
the women who stood by the fire they went forward a short distance and turning with 
a long-drawn “’a:/”’ threw their fire-sticks over the heads of the women towards 
the windbreak ; the women likewise threw their sticks towards the men who had 
moved forward. For a minute or so fire-sticks were flying in all directions, most 
however falling on the 'jimma ground behind the break.2! The men then rushed 
forwards through the windbreak making a loud cry “ 'waul !’’—then disappeared 
into the darkness beyond.? 

Then followed a tense pause, while some of the men moved back to the break. 
The group of women who had fled to the left side of the ground now returned, and 
stood silently with the other women in their first position, with their backs turned 
to the men. Presently, at a signal, they moved sideways with averted heads until 
they were opposite the main windbreak (much effort was made to prevent a few of 
the less obedient young children from moving to watch the men’s preparations). 
Suddenly from the back of the ‘jimma ground appeared the novice and his brother. 
Each was seated upon the shoulders of a man, the former upon his guardian (or 
mother’s brother) and the latter on his step-brother (the one who had been subincised 
that morning) ; both had their arms flexed with hands behind their heads and eyes 
closed. Coming from the darkness into the dull light of the fires, the figures looked 
fantastic and created to some extent at least a feeling of fearfulness. As the novice 
and his brother appeared in the light, the women turned towards the windbreak and 


200 See for Ooldea, Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, p. 264. 


201 At Macumba the reason given for the throwing of the fire-sticks, unlike that of Ooldea 
(Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, p. 264), was that originally the fire-stick was used for the rite of 
circumcision. The throwing symbolized the casting away of the fire-sticks, while the presence of 
women stressed the fact that they had given the men a flint ‘‘ knife’ for the cutting. This 
reason was substantiated in the ’Gulber, Ka’laia, ‘Ma-lu and ’Ti:lu myth, the incident occurring 
at ‘Waigula—see Oceania, op. cit., p. 257. 


22 These men were of the initiating party. 
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looked. They stood thus for about a second, then turned and hurried away from the 
ground, the older women wailing as they went; this wailing was for the ritual 
“death” of the novice, for the women see him as a boy, a member of their group, 
for the last time. The women now made their way to their own camp about a mile 
distant, which they had prepared that afternoon; they had built windbreaks, 
gathered wood, and left large fires burning to guide them on their return through 
the darkness. 


At the men’s camp the novice and his brother were let down from the shoulders 
of their carriers and assumed their usual positions ; the latter sat beside a singing 
group, while the former lay face downwards by his guardian without his usual 
covering of blanket, wearing only his European clothing. The novice’s head rested 
almost on the mound at the centre of one singing group; this was done in order 
that the final songs to be sung this night would enter and never leave him. When 
the wailing of the retreating women had become fainter, the circumcision singing 
began—at first softly and casually, but increasingly deliberate and energetic. 
Spasmodic dancing took place from time to time during the singing, one or more men 
dancing the shuffling backward dance, with knees bent and quickly moving, towards 
the back of the ground where a fire had been placed. 


At about 9 p.m. a pause occurred in the proceedings, while the older men 
directing the initiation whispered among themselves. Some of the men then left 
their singing groups, and went out into the darkness to their decorating site to 
prepare themselves for the coming ceremonies. They did not remain away for long, 
since much had been previously prepared. By 9.30 p.m. the singing recommenced, 
and shortly afterwards two men appeared one from each side of the 'jimma ground, 
and danced into the light ; they were ’Tju-:ki and 'Mazlu, of the ‘Antinari ceremony 
mentioned before, and in this case performed another part of the myth, each man 
holding behind his neck with both hands a club. The novice was shown this, and 
was then turned over on his face. 


After a certain amount of singing, two 'I)jindaka men appeared, one holding the 
‘laralara'wonigi of ‘Eriya water-hole; they too went through various actions 
associated with this totemic being. Then came the culminating point of the evening’s 
ceremonies, when one ‘I)indaka came towards the novice, who was looking on, and 
stuck the ‘Javalara in front of him. The novice was turned over, and amid the ill- 
concealed excitement of the majority of the men, the singing continued with greater 
vigour than before, 

Suddenly the initiating group jumped up; crying “‘’waul! ‘waul!”’ they 
rushed over to the windbreak, and seizing the boughs of which it was composed 
dragged them across the ground away from the novice,”* dancing a shuffling backward 
step ; in some cases the boughs were carried. These boughs were piled into a heap 
at the centre back of the ‘imma ground, and when all had been placed in position 


203 This is a variation of the dance called ‘tjunda’pagani at Ooldea—see Oceania, Vol. XIII, 
No. 3, p. 265. 


FF 
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were set alight, giving forth a brilliant light. While the breakwind was in the process 
of demolition, the father (including classificatory fathers), father’s brothers and other 
near male relatives of the novice walked to a spot immediately behind the break, 
and standing in a row turned their backs upon the proceedings—‘‘ they cannot bear 
to look on the cutting.” At the same time the guardian began to remove the 
novice’s clothing, while the youth, who appeared quite limp, continued to lie upon 
his face. In front of the fire three men knelt down to form the circumcision “ table ”’ ; 
two went down on hands and knees facing in opposite directions, the head of the one 
beside the buttocks of the other, while the third so arranged himself that he lay on 
top of and between the two, holding them together by gripping both around their 
waists. The ’maradu then took hold of the novice and lifted him to his shoulder, the 
youth stiffening himself with arms to his side and being, as he was carried, horizontal 
to the ground. In this posture he resembled a corpse in which rigor mortis had set in. 
Carrying him to the “ table’ the ‘maradu placed him on his back upon it, his legs 
towards the fire ; the ‘maradu then seated himself astride the novice facing the fire, 
and catching hold of the latter’s penis with one hand stretched the foreskin and 
pulled it, twisting it slightly. The novice had during this time gone limp so that his 
legs and arms dangled loosely down, his face was hidden by the shadow cast by the 
seated ‘maradu. The ‘waputju then stepped up and going to one side of the “ table ” 
and bending over the youth’s penis, but not blocking the light from the fire, cut off 
the foreskin with a razor blade. As he cut, the surrounding men™ cried out “‘ ‘bi: / 
‘bi: ! ‘bi: !”’ (skin! etc.) and as the foreskin came off uttered a long-drawn exclama- 
tion ; the ‘maradu then pulled back the remaining part of the prepuce leaving bare 
the apex of the penis. Quickly the foreskin was passed around and shown to some 
“ cousins ’’ (not definitely classified) of the novice’s generation, then swallowed by one. 
The ‘maradu jumped off the novice, while the latter was helped down in a somewhat 
dazed condition ; at first he stood up, but was quickly told to kneel down before the 
fire. Men collecting around the youth began to speak, saying, “‘ Ah! That one, he 
didn’t feel anything, it was so quick—there’s really nothing to worry about—now he 
is @ young man, with a penis like a proper man—he is a ‘woygura now*5—when the 
time comes he will have a wife who will like his newly ‘ made’ penis.’”’ (To this last 
there was much laughter.) ‘‘. . . Ah, he will be a good man—see how it came off 
without any trouble . . . You are a man now, one of us, and we are proud of you : 
you will be able to joke with us as between men. . . You see that man who cut you, 
that one who is your ‘waputju, he is your ‘omari,°* you mustn’t speak to him, always 
turn away from him ; his wife is also your ‘waputju because her husband cut you and 
because he will give you a woman to wife; she, that ‘watutju (wife’s mother), is 
‘omart to you; it is the same with the man who held your foreskin, your ‘maradu 
or ‘pulka, he is your ‘omari. . .” 


204 T.e. of the opposite generation level to those actively participating in the cutting. 
205 Before the “‘ cutting” the youth was an ‘ulperu. 


206 Te. ‘omari, tabu ; see also Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 150. 
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As the fire died down (at about II p.m.) all the men walked back towards the 
main camp, led by the relatives of the novice. The novice, accompanied by his 
brother, guardian and others, was taken to the large windbreak where most of the 
men were gathered ; there a fire was built at which the novice sat. Men came over 
to him, talking and joking with him, but he remained staring before him still in a 
somewhat dazed manner ; this condition was natural in consideration of the intense 
emotional stress he had undergone. The men said: “‘ You must sleep here to-night 
with us, we are all men; to-morrow at daybreak you will go away. Do not be 
bothered with the little bit of blood which flows from your penis, it will stop soon ; 
have something to eat and then go to sleep.’’ After a short while the large ‘Jaralara- 
‘wonigt was brought over to him and stuck in the ground. The novice was told to 
get up and embrace it. Rising he went over to it, and holding himself to it rubbed 
his newly cut penis against its string; at this, the men expressed pleasure and 
laughed, while a smile of satisfaction appeared on the face of the novice. This 
embracing of the ‘Jaralara signified his acceptance of the religious life of his people— 
“ he is one with the sacred ‘laralara, the 'tju:kubi (‘ dream-times ’).’’ After some more 
talking, the ground upon which were to be stretched his canvas and blankets was 
smoothed out, churned up with the feet of the guardian “ to make it soft,”’ and his 
bed laid out. The guardian also did his hair, drawing it back and binding it with 
hair fibre from the forehead to the back, where a bun was made on the foundation 
of an emu-feather pad. Food was then brought to him by his brother, who sat with 
him sipping from the same cup and eating of the same damper, after which he was 
put to bed, his guardian and brother sleeping alongside. 


In another camp, away from the main windbreak, his ‘maradu and ‘waputju 
unwound the ‘Jaralara, making the fibre into hanks which would be used for the next 
initiation ritual in which they should take an active part. After having supper, 
most of the men were asleep by 12 midnight. 


Some little time before dawn the next day the novice left the main camp-with 
his brother and some other young men, and went out to another camp already 
prepared for him; here he had to serve his period of segregation until his penis 
healed. Shortly afterwards all the men congregated in the main break forming 
three distinct groups,’ awaiting the women, who arrived just before sunrise. They 
walked in single file and took their places outside and to the right of the main break ; 
here they divided into two groups, those who had danced the previous night and those 
who had looked on. On the men’s side of the break two fires had been made, a 
short distance from the main groups, at which the ceremonial headman of the 
initiating (or “stranger’’) group who had undertaken the circumcision sat in 
a kneeling posture hanging his head, his arms limply beside him. From the group of 
women who were relatives of the circumcized youth, the latter’s mother and sisters 
got up; walking around the break in front of the men, and up to the kneeling man, 


207 T.e. the initiating party, the relatives of the novice, and those men who were to cut the 
hair of the female relatives of the novice. 
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they stood before him side by side. They then stepped forward and one by one 
patted his chest ; he in turn got up and patted their breasts. By this action the 
chief female relatives of the novice demonstrated that they felt towards the initiating 
group as a whole, of which the ceremonial headman was the representative, no 
enmity for taking away the boy which ritually they believed to be ‘‘ dead.” The 
women then returned to their group and with their companions let down their hair 
for the cutting. From the men to the right of the break stepped “‘ brothers,” real or 
classificatory, who sheared their “ sisters’’’ hair, placing the clippings into a heap 
which would later be tied up in a bundle and made into twine ; this latter would be 
used at a later date in the rituals organized by the circumcized youth’s group. 

On completion of the hair-cutting the groups broke up and went to their separate 
camps for breakfast ; it was noticeable that there was no loud talk, all conversation 
being carried on in modulated tones. At about 9.30 a.m. all collected togethér their 
belongings and left the main camp, going to a site about three-quarters of a mile away. 

The above description concludes the main portion of the ceremonies and rites 
associated with circumcision. Through lack of time we were unable to observe those 
totemic ceremonies which were shown the youth after his actual initiation, as part 
of his post-circumcision tuition ; this aspect has already been briefly sketched in 
the main body of the Ooldea Report,* where, according to informants, it appears 
very similar to that held at Macumba (except as regards the use of the bullroarer). 
These latter ceremonies were carried out chiefly by members of the initiating group, 
as most of the newly-circumcized youth’s male relatives were compelled to return 
to their employment, and for them the initiation was concluded. 


The Rite of Penis-holding—A Note. 


During a short period spent at Alice Springs,”°® Central Australia, we came in 
contact with members of the native community in that town, and I was able to 
collect some additional information concerning the rite of ‘‘ penis-holding ’’ witnessed 
a few months previously at Macumba, northern South Australia. The main informant 
on this matter was a half-caste, Jack Ludgate, employed as handy-man at Under- 
down’s Hotel, Alice Springs ; he classified himself as a “‘ slow’”’ ‘Aranda,22° whose 
mother’s people had belonged to ‘Aranda territory surrounding Macumba. Ludgate 
had heard of the particular initiation ceremony already described in the foregoing 
Appendix, and during discussion of the relevant details mentioned that he was aware 
of the significance of the ‘“ penis-holding ’’ rite, which he called ‘‘ touch-cock ’’2!4 


, 


208 See Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 266-267. 


209 August to September, 1944: my wife and I being engaged by the Australian Investment 
Agency to carry out an investigation into native labour conditions on their cattle stations in the 
Northern Territory. 


210 This term (i.e. ‘‘ slow ’’) was used generally by Southern ‘Aranda, whose country was 
below Alice Springs and stretched towards Macumba ; they distinguished themselves from those 
‘Aranda who now reside mainly in the vicinity of Hermannsburg and Jay Creek and were known 
as “hard” or “ quick’’ ‘Aranda. 


*11 Colloquial term for penis. 
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(‘bari:irina’t:linya, touch/penis). According to him, the ritual had spread northwards 
from the Gulf country below Port Augusta (South Australia) through various tribal 
groups into ‘Aranda territory, and onwards, so that ‘‘ no one knows where it (the 
) ritual) ended.”’” It was said to have been introduced by ‘Tjilbata (or ‘D3ilbata), 
an ancestral man of the “ dreamtimes,’’ but the actual mythology associated with 
this was unknown to the informant. 

The main function of this rite in native society was “ settling a grievance,” but 
) it was at the same time associated with such important aspects as the maintenance 
of law and order, goodfellowship and betrothal, and was linked with the ritual of 
subincision. It was upon the performance of the latter that the practice depended, 
since no man who was not subincised could participate—the important feature in 
the rite was not the actual penis, but the incisure itself. This aspect was exemplified 
in the*dancing of the subincised men during the ceremonies preceding actual circum- 
cision. Subincised men retire from the singing groups to a fire built to one side of 
the ground, opposite the singers, the non-participant relatives of the novice and the 
latter himself (on this occasion covered with a blanket) with his guardian. At this 
fire they partially erect their penes, warm themselves and the needle-point with which 
they then pierce their incisures ; sufficient blood having been drawn to smear thighs 
and legs, etc., these men dance away from their fire ; at the same time the novice 
has his blanket thrown off and is told to look. He sees the incised men moving up 
in the manner described above ; as they dance towards him, they flap their penes up 
and down so that the blood-red cut is clearly visible—songs refer concurrently to the 
rite and to the importance of subincision in future secular life as well as in the domain 
of the “‘ dreaming.”” The novice’s guardian says to him: “ Look! You too must 
have your penis cut later on in the same way—those men there are showing you, 
they are helping you—that is the cut that will save your life, the life of your wife 
or the life of your friend—it is the ‘statilala (or the ‘ paying with a life ’).”’ 

In this version, as in others, accentuation is placed on the incisure itself; the 
penis is. not the predominating symbol of ‘iéatzlala. 

In the examples witnessed at Macumba, no actual occurrence of a “ settling 
of a grievance ”’ took place, the main intention being to create goodfellowship between 
the incoming group and those already encamped for the forthcoming initiation. In 
solemn ceremony each group (involving particular individuals) would in turn offer 
their penes, in order to establish beyond doubt that no state of enmity existed 
between the individuals concerned. The ceremonies could then proceed without 
interruption. 

Normally no man who has not been subincised can allow his hand to be lifted 
for ‘bari:trina'i:linya, and usually such a “‘ mistake ’’ on the part of the incised 
man’s offering his penis does not take place ; however, such incidents do occur from 
time to time in large camps. An endeavour to lift the arm of a non-subincised man 
may not always be classified as a “‘ mistake’ on the part of the offerer, but might 
possibly have been purposely carried out in order to find out which men were not 
subincised, or which men were ready to be subincised during the forthcoming 
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ceremonies. In such a case, the penis-offerers come into the camp and, during the 
course of their normal greeting of men who will undoubtedly respond to their offer, 
endeavour to take up the arm of a man who has not been subincised, and who can 
thus offer nothing in return for the favour which would be done him (the offerer 
may or may not be aware of the latter’s state). He bends down and pulls at the 
man’s arm trying to lift it, but the man “can’t let it be lifted.’’ The silence is 
broken: ‘“‘ What is wrong with him—why does he hold back?” But before more 
is said, his subincised “‘ mate ”’ “‘ stands for him,”’ by saying, “‘ He can’t, poor man, 
he’s not subincised yet—he’s been away and hasn’t had the opportunity to be done— 
you know those white men with their cattle stations and jobs to be done when he 
should be with us—but he will be ready for you next time you offer” (i.e. next 
ceremonial time—probably the same season of the following year, but at Macumba— 
or in this northern area—in six or twelve months’ time). The ‘‘ mate”’ then offers 
his own arm instead of that of his friend. The penis-offerer replies: ‘‘ Ah! Is that 
what it is? That’s alright.” 

When the actual settling of a grievance*!? is involved, the procedure is somewhat 
more elaborate. Such an incident may occur unexpectedly during ceremonial 
time, or a special meeting may be held finally to settle an affair ; the latter would be 
arranged by elders in conjunction with the camp headman and members of at least 
one of the families involved, usually that of the aggrieved person. The official 
reason for the holding of such a meeting—involving the gathering together of a 
number of people—would be the performance of ceremonies ; to these the suspected 
man would be invited (this would not be an actual invitation, since he would naturally 
drift to such a meeting if he were in the area and not otherwise occupied). The 
following is what might occur in such a case. 

The two parties involved (for certain families, groups of relatives, members of 
age levels, totemic units, etc., would probably take “ sides ’’—i.e. if the meeting 
were specially called) would gather at or be present in a particular camp; the 
suspected man would be sitting with his friends and relatives within a large wind- 
break, and the accusing party would sit outside the main camp ready to enter. 
The headman of the latter group would get up from his sitting position and go over 
to the other group of men at the break ; he would then carry out the ‘itatiala rite 
with all but the suspected man, and return to his group. A silence—with no word 
or cough—would follow, until one man from the group in which sat the suspected 
man (‘‘ the one cast aside ’’) got up (being convinced of the innocence of the accused), 
stating his willingness to defend the accused. He would intimate his refusal to 


“cc ’ 


touch-penis ’’ with members of the opposite group until they listened to him ; 


212 Usually (but not always) brought about by the death of a certain individual, the cause 
being diagnosed as magical, and possibly carried out by some particular man—the “ sorcerer.” 
The meeting might be called merely to prove or disprove the accusation which had been made, 
and by so doing to “ clear the air’’ ; that is, if the man were proved guilty the matter would be 
settled then and there. 

It does happen in some cases that the “‘ accused *’ might have been instrumental in convening 
the meeting, merely to “‘ clear himself ’’ in the eyes of the public. 
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ie. he would not repay with his life that life which had already been given and 
accepted by him. This was tantamount to a challenge to the other group, estab- 
lishing the fact that the accused had friends, of whom one had already proclaimed 
himself publicly ; and of course there would be others to ‘“‘ stand ’’ for the “‘ defender ”’ 
(himself an innocent party) should the case become sufficiently serious. The declara- 
tion of the defender would be received in complete silence and, taking this as a 
propitious sign, he would deliver his speech in defence of the accused ; as he talked 
he would move over, first to the headman of his own group and then to the headman 
of the accuser’s group, taking in turn the arm of each and carrying out the ‘séatilala ; 
he would then pass from one man to another, repeating the conclusive evidence he 
had already put forward, until he had “‘ touched-penis ”’ with all those men who had 
initially participated—i.e. all except the accused. On completion of this procedure 
he would, so to speak, have offered his own life for that of his friend, as a result of his 
firm conviction of the latter’s innocence. 

The defender then being seated, not among his group but by himself to one side 
with his back to them, there would be a period of silence lasting for approximately 
a quarter of an hour, during which time all those concerned would fully consider the 
matter. When a decision had been reached (notified from one to the other by means 
of hand signs) the headmen of each group would rise from their seated positions and 
coming over to the defender “ touch-penis ”’ with him in turn; all the other men 
concerned would then carry out the same procedure, acknowledging their headmen’s 
decision of complete denial of the accusations which had been made. After all had 
‘“ touch-penised ”’ the defender, they would go over to the accused (sitting a little 
apart, head bowed, with back turned to the groups) and all would “ touch-penis ”’ 
with him—‘“ he would now be a free man,” i.e. no one might now accuse him of those 
matters which had been brought forward. The latter would not get up and “ touch- 
penis ’’ with his late accusers, but would acknowledge the settlement by his willing- 
ness to allow his arm to be lifted and friendly relations established. Later that 
night, the man who had previously been accused would come to his defender and 
offer his penis to the latter “‘ for saving his life.’’ The defender would in turn get 
up and offer his penis, at the same time saying, “I could not see them accusing 
you wrongly.” 

Should the accused have no defender in the camp, he would get up and run 
away immediately the headman of the opposite group had refused to “ touch-penis ”’ 
with him. He would go among the women, while spears and boomerangs would fly 
in all directions, and should he escape unharmed would go to another camp and not 
return to the one he had left. But such an admission would usually mean a spearing 
sooner or later, and a wise man, accused wrongly and fully aware that if given the 
opportunity he could disprove any disparaging accusations, would proceed in the 
following manner. 

Not having a defender to “ stand” by him, and knowing that among the two 
groups there were at least two or three men willing to acknowledge his innocence 
(although unwilling to stand up singly), the accused, after having been ignored, 


” 
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would remain seated. Amid a silence he would get up and look at the men seated 
among the groups ; it is said, “ he has a mind, and is picking out those he may rely 
upon to defend him.’’ He would then go over and “‘ touch-penis ’”’ with two such 
men in each group, talking loudly so that all may hear him of the fact that he is 
wrongly accused, and briefly so presenting his evidence. Completing the rite he 
would walk away and sit down about five yards from this group ; the four men chosen 
by him would then come over and “‘ touch-penis’’’ with all the members of each 
group, saying at the same time, “ You all heard what he told us. Now decide what 
you are going to do.’’ Should they consider the evidence presented to be true, all 
the men thus appealed to (i.e. excluding the accused) would get up, and in turn 
“ touch-penis ’’ first with the four men who had stood in defence of the accused, and 
finally with the accused, signifying that he had been absolved from suspicion. 

Should the evidence not be accepted, after the declaration, all concerned would 
scatter and the meeting be broken up. But this would neither finalize the affair 
nor crystallize the judgment expressed. The accused would have yet another 
opportunity at a second meeting?!* of declaring his innocence ; no liability would be 
attached to the fact that the defenders had stood by the accused. 

During normal ceremonial time, a serious affair might arise in the following 
way ; but it was stressed that such was of extremely rare occurrence. The incoming 
group would file into the main camp and over to the break, in order to carry out 
‘itatilala. During the “ lifting of the hand,” one seated man might refuse to have 
his arm moved ; the offerer would pull at the arm, knowing full well that the other 
had been subincised and was thus eligible for ‘itatilala, but would be unable to carry 
out the rite. Such an act would immediately cause the offerer to make enquiries : 
the withholder of his arm, whose reason might be that he had overheard accusations 
made against him and was consequently suspicious, would have already arranged 
with his ‘“‘ mate’ for such an eventuality. The latter would jump up after the 
enquiry and relate his evidence, at the same time offering his penis ; in such a case 
this would usually be accepted, the vindicated man would then offer his penis, and 
the affair would be finalized by the incoming group’s reciprocating in a like manner. 

Such settlements are not confined to men alone, and in many cases involve 
members of the opposite sex. 


An unmarried girl or widow accused would usually arrange for her affianced 
husband, father, brother, mother’s brother, father’s brother, father’s father, mother’s 
father, or a friend to stand for her, the matter being carried out and settled in the way 
described above ; a married woman would always get her husband (or a man standing 
to her in the relationship of husband) to proclaim her case. 


However, such a procedure on the part of the woman was not always the case ; 
it was stated that any “ sensible ’’ woman or girl (married or unmarried)*!4 would 


213 He would have a period of about twelve months (i.e. from summer to summer, or from 
winter to winter) to prepare his evidence. 


214 Affianced or not affianced. 
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not be afraid of defending herself. She herself would be present at such a meeting 
where her accusers were gathered; rising and going among the latter group, she 
would touch the arms of those men who had accused her ; then, returning to her own 
group, she would touch those men who would if necessary be called upon to defend 
her. Later she would tell her friend’s husband to notify all those men whose arms 
she had touched that she would be ready for them at some particular place. At the 
appointed time she would go alone to this spot, situated outside the main camp, 
and offer herself®45 for coitus?!* to each of the men concerned.”!7_ At the time of 
coitus, and during the actual act when they were lying close together, the man must 
tell her that “ he won’t kill her,” or in any way accuse her again in that particular 
affair (or should he be the defender, that he would stand by her).2*® Should there 
be one man who did not appear at the arranged place for coitus, she would know that 
he still considered her to be in the wrong—i.e. ‘‘ he won’t give himself to her.’’??* 
She would then communicate this fact to her male relatives (as mentioned above), 
leaving them to deal with the man. In this case another meeting might be called, 
a male relative of the woman standing for her. Should the matter not be settled 
in this way, the accuser might instigate a fight (i.e. should he consider himself to be 
in the right), or flee the camp, or be involved in a spearing (should he stubbornly 
refuse to accept the evidence of the woman or of her male defender). Should the 
accuser be in the wrong, and finally relent when matters have gone too far, he would 
arrange for his wife, a female relative, or a friend standing in relationship to him 
as a wife or sister, to stand for him. He would arrange matters with all the men 
concerned in the case so that at an appointed time they would go out, one by one, 
and copulate with the chosen representative of the man, at the same time telling her 
that the whole affair would be dropped ; the matter would then be considered almost 
settled, the latter woman “‘ squaring ’’ the case, both parties having now put forth a 
woman. To finalize the affair completely, the original accuser must copulate with 
the first woman, telling her at the same time that he had wrongly accused her. 

It might sometimes happen that an unmarried girl would be accused, but 
because of personal reasons would refuse to make an assignation with her accusers 
and defenders. Her mother (either real or classificatory) might endeavour to force 
her to carry out the usual procedure and so “ save her life,’’ but an arrangement 
could be made with another married woman.” In such a case this woman would 
take the place of the one accused, and have coitus with the men concerned. The 
husband, designated as the one who had really saved the accused’s life, would then 


215 In this case, termed ‘andulala, ‘‘ to give herself up.” 
216 ‘andanirina, coitus. 
217 T.e. to both her accusers and defenders. 


218 This being equivalent to ‘‘ touch-penis,’’ and the reciprocal ‘‘ paying with his life.” 
after having been touched on the arm by the woman. 


219 Te. ‘‘ he won't pay.” 


220 Tf this arrangement could not be made, the girl was liable to be killed by spearing if the 
affair were sufficiently serious, or at least by spearing in the thigh. 
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settle with the men who had had coitus with his wife ; he would go to each one in 
turn, offering his penis, signifying thus that there was no ill-feeling between them, 
and that the affair had been sanctioned by him. Such a procedure would immediately 
cause the family of the girl originally accused to be in debt to the man who had 
sanctioned the use of his wife as a substitute. It would be to him that they would 
have to give a wife,”*! the latter being found by the previously-accused girl’s father’s 
brother or brother. When the intended wife was found, the other young woman 
would say to the man who had saved her life: “‘ They (i.e. my father’s brother or 
brother) will give to you ‘ so and so’ to compensate for the fact that your other wife 
served as a substitute for me.” The affair would then be finally settled. 

This concludes the data collected at Alice Springs ; however, further mention 
might be made of the distribution of the rite of ‘‘ touch-penis.”’ 

While working among ‘Wailbri, ‘Go:rindji and ‘Mudbara peoples at Wave Hill 
Station, north-central west Northern Territory,22? we??? were fortunate in being 
present at the preliminary ceremonies of a "Wailbri circumcision, in which members 
of the beforementioned tribes took part. The main details will of course be dealt 
with at a later date, but for our purpose here the following procedure will be narrated. 
During the ceremony following the “ tossing ”’ of the novice, certain men belonging 
to these tribes stepped out of their group and retired to a place to the side of the 
ground ; here their penes were partially erected, and pierced so that blood appeared 
along their incisures and splattered their thighs. In a manner almost identical to 
that witnessed at Macumba, and described in the preceding Appendix, the men 
danced out from the shadows and encircled the fire on the opposite side of the ground. 
Upon completion of the dancing they came before the novice, who sat in front of his 
guardian ; one by one, bending forward, they lifted his hand to their penes, pressing 
it and drawing it away as already described. In this instance the important feature 
was the imprint left on the hand of the novice of the blood from the penis-incisure— 
blood sacred by virtue of the preceding ritual—binding the youth to the law of 
“ Big Sunday.’’*24 This was termed the ‘“‘ paying,” and entailed obligations similar 
to those sketched for the ‘‘ slow”’ ‘Aranda at Macumba, in addition to others (not 
here set out) in regard to men who in this instance took hold of the hand of the novice. 
It was here stated by informants that the rite was not of ‘Mudbara or ‘Gc:rindji 
origin, but was practised by the ‘Wailbri of the southern desert country, and that 
they in turn had obtained it from further south. The name of the “ dreaming” 
cycle and associate ceremonies, involving incidentally the above rite, is ‘wedi (or 
‘widt), and chiefly relates the travels of an Old Woman who constantly changes 
shape.??° 

RONALD BERNDT. 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 


221 Either of adult age, or more usually by betrothal of a girl who is yet young (not having 
reached puberty) so that in the latter case he may “ rear her up.” 


222 September to November, 1944: carrying out investigations into native labour problems, 
op. cit. 

223 No women were present during this part of the initiation ceremony. 

224 Sacred ceremonial time ; this title refers also to a ‘‘ dreamtime”’ being. 

25 Birrundudu, December, 1944, op. cit. Among ‘Wailbri and ’Njining peoples. 
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APPENDIX II 
CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 
Volume XII, No. 4 

P. 306, Ist par., line 5. For “affecting ’’ read “ effecting.”’ 

P. 306, 2nd par., line 3. For “ Karonie’”’ read “ Karoonie.”’ 

P. 306, 2nd par., line 4. Note to Cundeelee Native Reserve : Most of the natives 
belonging usually to this Reserve either were living within a short distance of the 
Zanthus Railway Siding or had migrated towards Laverton or Ooldea. 

P. 307, line 1. For “ calling ’’ read “ call.” 

P. 307, line 5. “. . . attempt to clear them off the line.”” This position has 
become aggravated within the last three years, and has been mentioned in more 
detail in the report by the above writers, entitled “‘Some Aspects of Acculturation 
and Native Policy in South Australia,” for publication. 

P. 307, line 5. For “ Kupapidi’”’ read ‘‘ Cooper Pedie.”’ 

P. 307, line 7. For ‘“‘ Central Australia ’’ read ‘“‘ Northern South Australia.” 
For “ between the Everards and Musgraves ’’ read ‘‘ among the eastern slopes of 
the Musgrave Ranges.” 

P. 311, Ist par., line 1, under sub-heading “ Informants.’”’ For ‘“ among a 
people ’’ read “‘ among the people.” 

P. 312, 2nd par., line 7. Note: ‘Bababa died in 1943 as the result of a spear 
wound in the eye. The Missionary, Mr. Green (in the United Aborigines’ Messenger, 
Vol. XII, No. 5, May Ist, 1944, p. 9) mentions that “ because he (i.e. ‘Bababa, or as 
spelt here, ‘ Bubba-bungoo ’) is now dead, and in reverence for him and his name 
(derived from ‘baba, a dog), the natives here have given the dog another name, so 
that they now call it ‘ nee-murra ’ (cf. ‘imara, meaning wild dog or dingo).”’ 

P. 312, 4th par., line 1. Re population: These figures were arrived at only 
after we had completed a camp census before (i.e. in July), during and after (i.e. at 
the end of November) the ceremonial season. 

P. 312, 4th par., line 8. For “ ’Pediy'ga’”’ read ‘“‘ Pa’diyga.”’ Also on p. 316, 


line 3. 
P. 317, line 4. For “ out” read “ our.” 
P. 317, line 18. For “ sandridge”’ read “ sandridges..”’ 
P. 317, line 22. For “fire” read “ fires.”’ 
P. 317, footnote 23, line 1. For “is” read “ are.” 
P. 318, line 2. For “the” read “ or.” 
P. 318, Ist par., line 11. Insert comma after “ wanderings.” 
P. 318, footnote 24, line 1. For “in” read “ for.” 
P. 321, 2nd par., line 9. “... have straw coloured hair.” According to 


information obtained at Oodnadatta and Macumba (May to June, 1944) the Lilla 
Creek natives (occupying the country running northwards and adjacent to the 
Newland Ranges, Central Australia) were fair-haired. Prior to 1914 a treaty was 
made between these latter people and those belonging to the Alberga Creek (i.e. 
‘Antinari or ‘Pidjandja speaking people), and marriage between the two groups 
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occurred ; it was this infiltration of fair-haired people into the Hills and Desert 
country which was said to have resulted in the appearance of “‘ straw-coloured hair ”’ 
among full-blooded natives as far distant as Ooldea. However, possibly other 
reasons exist for the occurrence of fair hair among the people under discussion. 
Fair-haired full-blooded natives were noticed at Ernabella, Oodnadatta and Macumba 
(during the course of field work carried out by us under the auspices of the Australian 
National Research Council in South Australia between 1943 and 1944). 

P. 321, 2nd par., line 2. For “ slooping”’ read “ sloping.” 

P. 324, Ist par., line 1. Note to tribal name ‘Antinari. The ‘Antinari seem 
to have belonged to the country adjacent to and south of the Alberga Creek ; their 
territory did not include Oodnadatta. Those ‘Antinari who were the predominant 
group in the Oodnadatta native camp during our recent visit to that region pro- 
nounced their tribal name as ‘Antinori or ‘Antinerinj?. A considerable proportion 
of these people were allied by ties of marriage to ‘Pidjandja (of the Ernabella area), 
‘Aranda, ‘Aluridja and ‘Arabana. 

P. 326. Re list of Tribal Names: Omit second accent in the following tribal 
names listed in the first column : 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 9th, roth, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
18th, 20th, 21st and 22nd; omit the second and third accents in the 12th, 23rd, 
25th, 26th and 27th; omit the second, third and fourth accents in the 17th. The 
abovementioned accents should be taken to be omitted from such tribal terms 
appearing either previously or later without correction. 

P. 330, Ist par., line 3. For “.. . rituals, and that part is...” read 
. Tituals, that part is. . .”’ omitting second “‘ and.” 


Volume XIII, No. 1 
P. 51. Acculturation and Native Policy. This aspect will be dealt with in 
greater detail at a later date. 
P. 66, line 1. For “ extention’’ read “‘ extension.” 
P. 67, 5th par., line 5. For “ full-”’ read “ full-blood.” 
P. 69, line 5. Place inverted commas around the word shackles, thus 
“ shackles.”’ 


Volume XIII, No. 2 
P. 144. Table under heading ‘“‘ Cult Totem,” No. 2. For ‘“‘ wie’tuka”’ read 
“* "wettuka.”’ 
P. 146. For heading to section ‘‘ Monogamy and Polygyny’’ read ‘‘ Monogamy 
and Polygamy.”” Elsewhere under this heading read “ polygamy ”’ for “‘ polygyny.”’ 
P. 159, under “ Fruits and Berries.”’ For ‘‘ wie’tuka’’ read ‘‘ ‘wettuka.”’ 
P. 162, 2nd par., line 1. For “ are” read “‘ is.” 


Volume XIII, No. 3 
P. 245, footnote 80, line 3. For “ ‘wongi” read “‘ ‘woyi.”’ 
P. 248, last native text on page, line 7. For “ ‘junuyga”’ read “ 'muyunga.” 
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‘ , 


P. 259, 2nd par., line 7. For “ ‘wadt'rigu’”’ read “ 'wadi'ringu.” 
P. 261, footnote 88, note (b). For “ ’ngina”’ read “ ‘yina.” 


Volume XIII, No. 4 


, 


. 368, 2nd par., line 15. For “ experience” read “ experiences.” 
. 370, 3rd par., line 5. For “‘ dream-times”’ read “ dream-time.”’ 
. 375, Ist par., line 4. For “ dreamt’ read “ dreamed.”’ 


39 '< 


Volume XIV, No. 1 


P. 34, 4th par., line 1. The ‘Milbali stone dish (‘wera or ‘wi:ra) was known 
at Oodnadatta, although some informants noted that it was really the metamorphosed 
body of the ‘Watuda woman (see Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 36, under (g), the 
‘Watuda wooden ‘wera). It is said that the stone dish had come into Oodnadatta 
some years ago from the west—i.e. it had been travelling in a clockwise direction. 
Since then however it had not been heard of, and one informant believed that it had 
been stolen from its sacred hiding place, which in this case was near a native camp 
that had been at Edward’s creek ; other informants however stressed that it was 
still in existence and that from Ooldea it had travelled further westwards. 

Re photographs facing p. 42. An error has occurred in the legend referring to 
these photographs. The description of C should read: “A fully-initiated man 
removing two ‘tjilbilba from their bush hiding-place.”’ 

P. 49, 2nd par., line 1. Omit comma after “a low-lying range. . . 

P. 53, under heading of Magic, line 5. For “ practise’ read “ practice.” 

P. 57, final par., line 1. After “‘ accompanies” insert comma. 

P. 65, 4th par., line 2. For “ initiated’ read “ initiates.” 


” 


Volume XIV, No. 2. 


P. 124. Note to ‘Tulu and 'Madaki objects: These were also used in the 

Oodnadatta and Ernabella regions. 

. 129, line 9. For “ 'na:ri’dzanu”’ read “ ‘ya:ri’dzanu.”’ 

. 130, line 12. For “ (dingo) ”’ read “ (dog).”’ 

. 131, 2nd par., line 3. For “ abstractions ’’’ read ‘‘ omissions.” 

. 134, Ist par., note (a). For “ ‘ga:bt’ingani”’ read “ ‘ga:bi’ingandi.” 

. 138, 4th par., line 7. The plain stone ‘wrum'bela was observed at Ernabella 
by Mr. S. Brown early in 1944, when it was offered for sale in great secrecy, but was 
not however purchased. The presence of this stone ‘urum’bela ‘dzilbil suggests 
that it is possible that a number exist ; in any case, they are apparently rare. 

The ‘urum'bela ceremonies were, it was stated in Oodnadatta (May-June, 1944), 
widely diffused, having originally come from “‘ Port Augusta way ”’ in pre-European 
times, and extended northwards and north-westwards into the tribal countries of 
the ‘Aranda, ‘Pidjandja, ‘Antinari, etc. ‘Aranda informants identified two ‘tjuruya 
(now in the possession of the Department of Anthropology, Sydney University) 
which were associated with ‘urum'bela ceremonies. The larger oval-shaped ‘tjuruya 


“cor 
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had two conventionalized representations of the totemic being ‘Keniga (‘Pidjandja) 
or ‘Tjilba (or ‘Tjilbara, ‘Aranda), the wild spotted-cat, the tail being most noticeable, 
together with windbreak and two U-shaped markings used by him as body decoration. 
The elongated ovular-shaped smaller ‘tjuruya was associated also with ‘Keniga, 
being “the little fellow belonging to him ’”’—i.e. another and younger ‘Keniga 
which had travelled with old ’Keniga ; little however was known by informants of 
this latter ‘tjuruya. It was said that during the ritual, at which these ‘tjuruya were 
present, the small plain stone ‘urum'bela was swung. These informants identified 
the ‘madaki with this ‘urum'bela, although recognizing the distinctive uses of the 
wooden ‘madaki ; they noted that the former object “ belonged to ‘Keniga’’ and 
was associated with the ritual of his lodge. At Ooldea, it was said that the ‘Wadi 
‘Gudjara had first introduced the ‘urum’bela, and it was to their lodge that it belonged. 
Actually however, little data concerning the use and mythological origin of the 
‘urum'bela is available in either region. 
P. 140, line 4. Under ‘nara'da insert ‘“‘ over there.” 


P. 140, section (f). Note to final word in song, ‘worum'belala. This may 
possibly be a reference to the ‘urum'bela, mentioned previously, although not here 
specifically translated as such. 


P. 142, 2nd par., line 9. For “ penes”’ read ‘“‘ penis.” 
P. 152, phonetic text, line 11. For “ 'meriy’a:lgu’’ read “ ‘meri'ya:lgu.” 


P. 155, 2nd par., line 6. For “‘ shear” read “‘ sheer.”’ 


Volume XIV, No. 3 
P. 227, song (I), note (6). This note should read: ‘“ Referring to the woman 
who accompanies the menstruating girl.” 
P. 237, Ist phonetic text, line 6. For ‘“ rock” read “‘ rockhole.”’ 
P. 244, 4th par., line 4. For “ in relationship ’’ read “ in that relationship.”’ 
P. 246, Ist phonetic text, line 4. For “ make her” read ‘“ wake her.”’ 


Volume XIV, No. 4 


P: 340, text 3, line 1. For “ ‘da-la 'buygula”’ read “ 'da:la'buygula.”’ 
P. 347, text 2, line 7. For “ andal'djunani”’ read “ ‘aundal'djunani.” 
P. 349, column 4, line 2. For “ 'Gulbi-na”’ read “ ‘ga:bi 'Gulbi:na.” 
P. 349, column 4, line 4. For “‘’Miya”’ read “ 'ga:bi 'Miya.” 

P. 349, column 4, line 10. For “’Pilbun” read ‘“‘ ‘ga:bi 'Pilbun.” 
P. 354, Note (a), line 7. For “ Pitjandjara”’ read “ ’Pidjandja.”’ 

P. 355, text 4, line 27. For “ ’ba:ra”’ read “ ‘bala.’ 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. Capell, M.A. (Syd.), Ph.D. (Lond.), who was acting Lecturer in 
Anthropology in the University of Sydney during 1944, was appointed early in 1945 
to a permanent lectureship in the Department of Anthropology. Dr. Capell has 
specialized in linguistics, particularly of the Melanesian region, but he has also done 
important linguistic field research in northern Australia for the Australian National 
Research Council. His interest extends into social anthropology, and while in Fiji 
on linguistic research, was able to make valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
Fijian kinship, totemism, social organization and cultural movements. His numerous 
publications include The Linguistic Position of South-East Papua, A New Fijian 
Dictionary, and Language Study for New Guinea Students. Dr. Capell has been 
appointed an assistant Editor of Oceania. 


Miss Marie Reay, B.A. (Syd.), carried out research into the aboriginal mixed- 
blood problem during 1945, under the auspices of the Australian National Research 
Council and the Aborigines’ Welfare Board of New South Wales. Four months were 
spent on each of two aboriginal stations (Cumeroogunja and Walgett). 

Miss Jean Craig, M.A. (Syd.), who for two years was research assistant in the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, has been appointed a Teaching- 
Fellow in the Department. Miss Craig has specialized in the social-anthropological 
(sociological) study of rural communities, having carried out valuable research under 
the auspices of the University of Sydney and the Department of Post-war Recon- 
struction, and the direction of the Department of Anthropology. 


Mrs. Caroline Kelly, who has been awarded (1945) the Diploma in Anthropology, 
University of Sydney, has specialized in problems of contact within Australia, both 
between mixed-blood aborigines and white, and also between immigrant groups and 
Australians. For the past three and a half years her research into problems con- 
nected with the assimilation of alien groups, which has been of high standard and of 
national importance, has been carried out under the direction of Professor Elkin, 
and under the auspices of the University of Sydney and the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Post-war Reconstruction, and with the assistance of the Department of the 
Interior. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Berndt, who for several years did valuable research into 
aboriginal life and into problems of acculturation in South Australia under the 
auspices of the Australian National Research Council, have been engaged for the 
past nine months in making a survey of native labour problems for a large pastoral 
company in the Northern Territory of Australia. Seeing that the future of the 
pastoral industry in this region depends on native labour, it is to be hoped that both 
employers and Administration will agree to the adoption of enlightened policies 
regarding the health, diet, education and community life of aboriginal employees 
and their families. Otherwise, to say the least, within a generation or so there will 
be few, if any, native labourers, let alone aboriginal citizens. 


The students in anthropology at the University of Sydney have reached a 
record. The numbers include, apart from undergraduates, nearly 20 men in the 
services (for whom a special tutor is provided) and almost the same number of © 
missionaries. There are also several post-graduate students. 
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